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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Rowland & Ames’s Elements 
of Physics. . $1.00 


By H. A. Row tanp, Pu. D., LL. D., 
and Jos. 8. Ames, Pu.D., Professors 
in Johns Hopkins University. 


This book consists of two parts, the first 
devoted to a reliable text, with attractive ex- 
planatory illustrations; the second containing 
lecture demonstrations, laboratory experiments, 
and a sufficient number of excellent problems. 
Well adapted for use in high schools and 
schools preparatory to colleges. 


Hoadley’s Relief Course in 
General Physics. 


By G. A. Hoap.ey, A.M., C.E., 
Professor of Physics in Swarth- 
more College. 


$1.20 


Can be completed with a reasonable amount 
of work within an academic year. Presents 
the different phases of the subject in a logical 
and attractive manner. The experiments in 
the text can be made with comparatively sim- 





NEW EDUCATION READERS. 
Four Books. mT reney $ .35 


The mo-t perfect series of phonic 
readers yet devised. A natural presen- 
tation, based on the ideas of the New 
Education. It embodies the be-t fea- 
tures of the phonic, the synthetic, the 
word, and the sentence methods. The 
most rapid and interesting system of 
reading ever produced. 


BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT 
PENMANSHIP. 


A radical departure from present sys- 
tems, based on the general prevailing 
slant which characterizes all natural 
‘writing. It has the round, open style 
of the best vertical forms, with no ex- 
tremes or eccentricities. It is the most 
rapid method of writing yet devised. 








ple apparatus. 


Every copy is sensible and significant. 





Maxwell & Smith’s Writing 
oS eee 


By Wm. H. Maxwe tt, M.A., Pa. D, 
Superintendent of Schools, City of 
New York; and Gro. J. Smitu, M. A., 
Pu. D., Member of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, City of New York. 

A guide for upper grammar classes and high 
schools which aims to teach the correct writing 
of English. Models of goo? composition both 
in style and in presentation of ideas furnished 
for study and imitation. 


Macy & Norris’s General Phys- 
iology for High Schools. 110 


By M. L. Macy, L. B.; Assisted 
by H. W. Norris, A. M., Profes- 
sor of Biology, Iowa College. 


A. radical departure based on the nervous sys- 
tem—the center and mainspring of human 
life. Teaches the relation and interdependence 
of the parts and functions of the human organ- 
ism, and shows how the nervous system is con- 
nected with every vital process. A few simple 
and inexpensive experiments to explain and 
illustrate the text. 





. Teachers are invited to remit price and receive postpaid copies of these books. Full information on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 




















New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Bosron ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
The candtiamal | But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, combining, and harmonizing 
System of | the manifest excellences, while it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities 
Round - Hand | of Vertical Penmanship. It embodies the following features : — 

Rational Slant Writing __ 1. A round, flowing script, based on movement. 
IS NOT 2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 
“A Radical Departure 8.. A NATURAL Slant lo the right. 
from 4. Simplicity of form. 
Present Systems of | Seven books in the series.. Six ready October 1st. If you are not satisfied with the results 
E Writing.” .__| secured by Vertical Writing, let us hear from you. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO. ; ; ‘ 


BOSTON — NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 





“> ESTERBROOKECO. 


Ease, Comfort, and Lelight can be obtained in the use of 





him to order them. we 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


No difficulty to obtain them. Every Stationer has them. 
* 





If any particular pens are needed, ask 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. \Woxs' Gimacn 8 3. 
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An English Grammar. 
FORTHE UsE OF ScHOOLS, By JAMES M. MILNE, Ph, D. 
838i pp. Half Leather. 75 cents. 

This text-book combines originality and freshness of thought 
with the logical development of an admirable system. It empha- 
sizes the practical rather than the theoretical side. No less 
than 1600 Tinstrative sentences are given, from authors of emi- 
nence, thus stimulating a love of good literature 


7 J 
The New Complete Arithmetic. 
By Davin M. SENSENIG, M.8., and Rosert F. ANDERSON: 
A.M. 437pp. Half Leather, 90 cents. 
A thorough and eminently practical treatise for High and Nor-| 








ae nd Rustum,’’ and Other Poems. Edited by TITRE , : beatae s emo. 16) pages. 
| mal Schools, Academies, etc. Special attention is given to busi- Arnelé . bacon , See aceite > ¥| — 2% bw By ILHELM MULLER. 8q. 12m0 pag } 
| ness papers, with presentations of business forms. The treat- J.B. SEanury. ( Nearly y) mar estan tensed ter Ube teceed Renter ane irae Guinea ; 
ment of mensuration lays the foundation for algebra _ gue Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lancelot and Blaine,”” and “‘ The Passing of folklore, And the stories and prems represent. the best juvenile 
| try _ pry oe snmerons aad practicsl, and there sr | Arthur.’’ Edited by J. E. Tuomas, B.A. (Nearly ready.) | literature. t 
| many valuable tables. a : = 5 ea er 
| sa r¢* CORRESPONDENCE FROM TEACHERS, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, AND COMMITTEES IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 3 
| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers | x 
WwW YORK 219-223 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON CHICAGO % 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS | i 


The Silver Series of English and 
American Classics. (New Issues.) 


Ballads of American Bravery. Edited by CLINTON SCOLLARD; 
with notes. 237 pages. 50 cents. 

A delightful collection of stirring poems showing American 
valor both in peace and war. It represents 47 popular authors. 
Ruskin’s ‘‘Sesame and Lilies.’’ Edited by AGNES 8. COOK. 

(Nearly ready.) 
Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,”’ and ‘‘ Essay on Criticism.”’ Edited by 





J.B. SEABURY. Cloth, 39 cents; paper, 20 cents. 


An Elementary Experimental Chemistry. ; 


By J. B. EKELEY, A.M., Scienve Master at St. Paul’s 
School, Garden City. 264 pp. Fully Iliusirated, Cloth 1 
Every teacher who aims at thorough and rigorous work in chem- 
istry will appreciate this work, which treats the subject from the 3 
experimental standpoint. 


Deutsches Lese- und Sprachbuch: Erste 


STUFE. By WILHELM MULLEX, late Principal 15th District ¥) 
School, Cincinnati, O. Sq.12mo. 124 pp. Illus, 26 cents. 
This First Reader is for grammar school pupils who are begin- 
ning to study German, and introduces them to the language ina 
natural, logical way. 
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EmER & AMEND. 
205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 


\ Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 














Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 





SCHOOL 


FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 








Teach Co-o ti © Ass6- 
Teachers Wanted, cision, Sure tor Auatto- 
rium Bidg., Chicago Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


HAVE JUST GAINED THE ° 


GRAND PRIZE, @t Paris. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded toa 
pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


weno sn svn Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“g It does 
ce for school work. 












’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is an other which at all compares with this one for use 






Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


ither in the school or the o JOEL D. 
“ Board 


Mass. State 


Manufactured by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 





$200.% Cash Prizes 


will be given for the best four essays on the EDUCATIONAL 

VALUE OF CARD GAMES, as exemplified by the games copyrighted by 
The Fireside Game Co., (The Cincinnati Game Co., Successors. ) 
Ist prize, $100.00;. 2d prize, $50.00; 3d prize, $30.00; 4th prize, $20.00. 
Contest open to school teachers only. 


Closes Dec. 31, 1900. 


For explanatory circulars, address 


The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Successors to THe Firesine GAME Co. 





than a picture of it in some book. 





The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It givesa 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 
Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 





Physical 


Chemical 
Biological 


Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS CO. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 














Grocers, 
5 cts. 
Special 
Packa ge 
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We Teach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 
This is a new proposition. 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘ V.”’ 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
333—339 So. Lincoln St., Chicago. 


—t 





USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex. 
perience unnecessary. Write = for particulars 
CLARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa’ 











FACTS ABOUT NORTUWESTERN 
UNIVERSIT Y. 

The year just past marks the close of 
a decade of wonderful progress in the his- 
tory of Northwestern University, at 
Evanston, Ill. 

Ten years ago this university had abzo- 
lutely no unity, consisting merely of a 
number of.schools, independent in name 
as well as in government. The Union 
College of Law, Chicago Medical College, 
Illinois College of Pharmacy, and the 
University Dental school, although affili- 
ate: wtu the university, had their di-tinct 
board of trustees to cuntrol their separate 
incomes. To such schools the president of 
the university was little more than a figur: - 
head. 

When Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., was 
elected president in 1890, his first reform 
was to unify the various branches of col- 
lege work. To this end the university 
board assumed complete control in 1892, 
all the separate faculties being strength- 
ened and, except in one case, entirely re- 
organized. The faculty of the Dental 
school has been called “the strongest in 
the country.” 

A similar reformation began to show 
itself in all of the college functions. The 
commencement exercises, once separate, 
were conducted as a grand whole in the 
Chicago Auditorium, where great crowds 
could assemble to hear the address‘ of 
some distinguished man rather than the 
formerly tedious student-speaking and 
conferring of degrees. 

Compliance with traditional custom the 
world over, and the fact of adaed dignity, 
led to the adoption of the cap and gown. 
Both of these changes emphasized the 
university idea. 

As the aim of a university is not simp y 
the storing up of facts, but also the culti- 
vation of a sense of honor and individual 
responsibility, the marking system was 
abolished, and classification by hours was 
introduced. Another valuable change 
was the substitution of the semester sys- 
tem for the old plan of three terms. The 
idea of bringing high schools up to a cer- 
tain standard before admitting their stu- 
dents to higher institutions, had its origin 
with Dr. Rogers. 

These and other changes have caused a 
marked increase in attendance, financial 
resources, and general standing. 

The graduate department, when intro- 


duced in 1891-’92, had but six students, 
while this year the number has reached 
forty-two. In 1890 the enrollment of the 
College of Liberal Arts was but 253, pro- 
portionately smaller than that of the other 
branches of the university. There has 
since been an increase in the faculty from 
sixteen to fifty-two members, and the at- 
tendance of the liberal arts department 
has been raised 142 per cent. Despite the 
fact that there was but one other law 
school in Chicago in the preceding decade, 
and now there are: four, the law depart- 
ment of Northwestern University has 
been steadily on the increase. During 
the ten years the attendance of all de- 
partments shows a gain of 1,279 students. 

There has been a corresponding ad- 
vance in the value of the property of the 
university, which now amounts to $3,000,- 
000. Permanent improvements in college 
buildings and residences, since 1890, 
amount to $457,173. During the past year 
the total income of the School of Music 
was $18,731, a sum in excess of expenses. 
Northwestern University is the richest 
Methodist educational institution. 

In the college of Liberal Arts the year 
courses have been increased from thirty- 
five to 177. . : 

The athletics of the university were 
once under the supervision of the faculty, 
while now the committee consists of 
members of the faculty, also of alumni 
and undergraduates. The athletic direc- 
tor is a man of academic and medical 
ability, a graduate of Williams College 
and of the medical school of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

All these improvements are due to the 
skill of one man, whose scholarly ability 
was devoted to the cause of higher educa- 
tion. The administration of Dr. Rogers 
has been called flawless. Northwestern 
University needs but to expand along al- 
ready suggested lines to stand among the 
first of educational institutions. 


ORIGINOF THE NAME“ KEARSARGE.” 


It is not generally known, but the name 
Kearsarge, applied to the mountain and 
the warship, is not of Indian origin at all. 
An officer of the hydrographic office here 
says that it is a combination of letters 
formed from the Yankee name Hezekiah 
Sargent, an old farmer, who lived near 
the New England peak. 


TEXAS SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The Texas state board of education has 
made the apportionment of the state 
school funds for the year 1900-1901. Bas- 
ing the estimated returns at $3,527,000, 
and the scholastic population at 736,000, 
the state board declared an apportion- 
ment of $4.75 for each child of the 


scholastic age. In this connection the 
following comparative statistics are 
given: 1896-’97, 752,000 children, $4 per 
capita; 1897-’98, 777,000 children, $4 per 
capita; 1898-’99, 708,000 children, $4.50 
per capita; 1899-’00, 706,000 children, 
$4.25 per capita; 1900-’01, 736,000 chil- 
dren, $4.75 per capita. 

The new census law was put in opera- 
tion in 1898, whereby a more correct 
enumeration was made, and the scholastic 
population was reduced from 777,000 to 
708,000, or a falling off of nearly 69,000. 
A further decline under the operation of 
this law was shown in 1899-’00, while the 
enumeration for 1900-01 shows an in- 
crease of 30,000. Under the repeal of the 
Jester amendment to the constitution the 
available school fund derived from this 
source during previous years, amounting 
to more than $160,000 each year, was not 
included in tne estimates for 1899-’00 and 
1900-'01. 





20th CHNTURY EXPUSITION. 


Boston, pre-eminently the best city in 
this country for a first-class exposition, is 
preparing to present to the people this fall 
the grandest and most complete display 


of products ever gotten together in one 
hall. Mechanics’ building has long been 
famous for the elaborate displays made 
therein, but never has it been as com- 
pletely filled as it will be at the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Twentieth 
Century Exposition, which opens its 
doors to the public Monday, October 1, 
and continues for four weeks. Here will 
be displays of furniture, house furnish- 
ings, house decorations, art, photography 
and lithography, dry goods, clothing, 
millinery, boots and shoes, hats and caps, 
underwear, haberdashery, jewelry, ve- 
hicles, stable paraphernalia, plumbing, 
pharmacy, surgical appliances, illuminat- 


ing fixtures, cereal foods, fish and fish- 
eries, produce and agriculture, minerals 
and mining, motive power, etc., etc. 
There will be nothing of the old-time 
stereotyped pattern to this exposition. 
The decorations in Grand hall are of the 
most expensive and elaborate description. 
If you discard every other attraction, the 
music alone will compe] an attenaance 
phenomenal even in Boston’s annals. 
Since the great peace jubilee nothing like 
it has ever been presented in a like space 
of time. The Seventy-first regiment band 
of New York, under leadership of 
Fanciulli of New York, the eminent com- 
poser, will give twelve concerts, after- 
noons and nights, October 1 to 6, inclu- 
sive. It’has never been heard in Boston, 
and music lovers have a rare treat in 
store. Sousasand his band will play here 
his first engagement on his return from 
a triumphal European trip, giving twelve 
concerts, afternoons and nights, October 
8 to 13, inclusive. The Pittsburg or- 
chestra—Victor Herbert, conductor—will 
give twelve concerts, afternoons and 
nights, October 15 to 20, inclusive. All 
these bands appear in full numbers, with 
more men than at any prev ious exposi- 
tion in Boston. Elegant souvenirs, excel- 
ling in artistic excellence any before 
given away at expositions, will be pre- 
sented to each of the first 2,000 ladies 
purchasing an admission ticket before 
noon every day of the show. There will 
also be “giveaways” all day and evening. 
Excursions from all parts of New Eng- 
land. This big exposition is already the 
talk of New England, and it is confi- 
dently expected that it will be visited by 
half a million of people. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an-uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


BY SUPERVISOR R. C. METCALF, BOSTON. 


A letter recently received from Colonel Francis 
\V. Parker contains these words: “The supplemen- 
tary reading movement has been the most wide- 
spread and most efficient of any movement ever 
started in this country. It reached the libraries, 
and countless school boards took it up. It started 
the idea of traveling libraries so prevalent in the 
West. It created a great demand for better read- 
ing.” 

I have been curious to trace the history of this 
movement, but find no records to show that any- 
thing had been done previous to the experiments in 
(Juiney and Boston between the years 1875 and 1879. 
In looking through the annual reports made by 
Colonel Parker to the school committee of Quincy, I 
find the following remarks and suggestions concern- 
ing the use of supplementary reading in the schools 
of that town. 

In Colonel Parker’s first report, made in 1876, he 
says, “It is found that the reading of one text-book 
in a year does not sufficiently prepare a class for the 
next and more difficult reader. Continually reading 
the same text, and learning it by heart is of no pos- 
sible benefit. 

“The town has furnished the children reading 
matter to a small extent, and I have loaned them 
quite a number of my own books.” 

Then follows the titles of a number of school 
readers which had been added to the list of books as 
extra reading matter. Also a volume of the 
“Nursery,” and Higginson’s “United States His- 
tory.” 

In Colonel Parker’s second report (1877), he ad- 
vises that hereafter all reading books be purchased 
hy the town, as well as “readable histories, geog- 
raphies,” ete. 

In 1878 we find that the town of Quincy expended 
five hundred dollars for the purchase of reading 
hooks. These books were mainly school readers 
(about forty), but besides readers we find volumes of 
St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, Guyot’s Geographies, Our 
World Primary, Swinton’s Geography, Science 
Primer, Boys of °76, Grandfather’s Tales, Child’s 
Book of Nature, Our Country, by Mrs. Munroe, and 
(uackenbos’ History. 

In the report of 1879 I find no reference to the 
subject of supplementary reading. Doubtless the 
policy which had been inaugurated was more com- 
pletely carried out, but the pressure of other mat- 
ters crowded this one aside in the report. In the 
report of 1880 I find the following: “The love for 
hooks and reading is increasing with rapid strides. 
.. . The large number of books in sets of twenty-five 
owned by the town forms a select circulating library, 
furnishing a great amount of excellent reading. 
This reading is supplemented by books from the 
public library, selected by the teachers and read 
under their direction. It is not to be supposed that 
all trashy reading in banished; still, I can confidently 
assert that a great step in this direction has been 
taken.” 

Evidently it had been the custom in Quincy, as 
elsewhere, previous to 1876, to require of pupils the 
reading of only one book in the course of a year. 
This custom was not confined to the first grade, but 


extended throughout all the grades of the primary 


and grammar schools. Indeed, it was not uncom- 
mon to compel the use of a single reader through 
two successive classes. In one year the pupils read 
the first half of the book, and, when promoted, kept 
the same book and read the second half. It was 
said that a Reader was a book from which the art 
of reading was taught. It was filled with short se- 
lections, many of them excellent, and specially 
suited for practice in what may be termed dramatic 
reading. Much time was spent in the training of 
voices, with this object in view; viz.: to enable the 
pupil to express in the most impressive manner the 
thought, feeling, or emotion suggested by the extract 
in the Reader. In fact, elocution was taught in 
those days and little else during the reading hour. 
It must not be supposed that all this time spent in 
reading was wasted. These extracts were read and 
re-read so many times that the pupils could not well 
help learning them by heart. It is not uncommon 
now to hear men and women affirm with consider- 
able energy that their first notions of good literature 
came from these brief extracts in the school Readers. 
There is no doubt of the truth of these statements, 
and it is only a question whether much more pleas- 
ure and profit could not have been gained in some 
other way. ° 

So far as I know, this large increase in reading 
matter in the Quincy schools was the beginning of 
the supplementary reading movement which has 
swept over the country. But it is hardly safe to 
claim priority of invention or discovery. Ideas, 
especially ideas of real value, seem to struggle into 
existence in different localities at about the same 
time, and without any apparent common parentage. 

In the autumn of 1879 an interesting experiment 
in the use of supplementary reading was begun in 
the Wells school in Boston. This experiment had 
for its object the bringing together, in harmonious 
relations, the schools and the public library. From 
the first, the books furnished to the Wells school 
contained at least the beginnings of real literature. 
They were not designed to help in the teaching of 
the art of reading, but rather to foster a love for 
good books. Sets of books were purchased by the 
trustees of the library in Boston, neatly covered, and 
sent to the school for use in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. These books were read at home, but 
on the day following the reading an hour was set 
apart to hear from the pupils full reports of their 


reading. This was called “the reading hour.” The 
reading at home was confined to a few, perhaps 


twenty, pages, and during the “reading hour’ the 
-pupils told in their own words the story as far as 
developed in the pages read, commented on the 
characters introduced by the author, and gave word 
pictures of places and persons as described in the 
hook. This work created great’ interest among the 
pupils, and led to the reading of many excellent 
books. The following account of the work de- 
scribed above is taken from the librarian’s report to 
the trustees of the Boston public library in 1880. 
The experiment had then been in progress but one 
vear:— 

In my report of last year I suggested to the 
trustees “the propriety of setting apart some por- 
tion of the annual appropriation for books to meet 
the requisitions of the teachers of the public schools, 
by the purchase of such books as in their judgment 
might be useful to their pupils, and those books to 
have their local habitation in the several houses 
under their charge, but always to remain the prop- 
erty of the public library, and subject to such regu- 
lations as might be found necessary.” 

On the reopening of the public schools in Septem- 
her last an experiment was made, which, though not 
on precisely the same basis as that I recommend, led 
to some interesting and valuable results, which I 
now propose to lay before the trustees. 

By previous arrangement with the principal of 
the Wells school, I received from him a requisition 
on the public library for fifty copies of “A Summer 
in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life,” by Mrs. Whitney, to 
be retained for an indefinite period; and, some 


months later, for the same number of “Pizarro; His 
Adventures and Conquests,” by George M. Towle. 

Several difficulties arose with respect to these re- 
quests. In the first place, there were no more than 
two or three copies, instead of fifty, of each in the 
library, and no funds from which they could be 
properly purchased; and, secondly, the nature of the 
loans, and the time for which they were desired, were 
in contravention of the library rules. But, there 
being a good will, a good way was found. The books 
were purchased from funds supplied from a private 
source, and presented to the library, and accepted by 
the trustees, with the conditions annexed, that they 
should be loaned according to the will of the donor. 

After nearly a year’s use the books have been re- 
turned to the library in as good order substantially 
as when they left; and there they remain to meet a 
similar requisition, and to be subjected to the same 
use on the reopening of the public schools in Sep- 
tember. I have assurances that they will then be 
demanded by more than one teacher. 

But in the mean time it seems to me that it is 
worth stating what they have already done. When 
they were loaned to the Wells school, before being 
issued to the pupils, they were neatly covered by 
them and made ready for use. These pupils seem 
to have taken pride in using them carefully, as only 
one of them shows the results of carelessness. And 
this fact is worthy of being contrasted with the gen- 
eral use of the library by a similar class of persons 
who draw books from it under different cireum- 
stances. 

“Leslie Goldthwaite” was read successively by 
three classes, comprising more than one hundred 
and fifty girls; and “Pizarro” by two classes, com- 
prising over one hundred girls. 

The reading of these books was not 4 part of regu- 
lar school exercises; that is, the pupils were expected 
to read each her own copy at home, as she would 
read any other book taken from the publie library, 
but to be ready once a week, in her class, to be ex- 
amined on what was thus read. 

In this examination found the chief interest 
and value of the scheme; and it seems to be new. 

Reading is an art which, with a little of almost 
everything, has been taught in the public schools im- 
memorially; but how to read a book—an entire book 
—is an acquisition made by few, and never, so far as 
I am aware, systematically taught in the public 
schools. 

This experiment made in the Wells school, with 
the co-operation of the public library, is, I think, 
the first ever made, and it was successful. 

By simultaneous reading of the same book, and 
by class examination in respect to what they read, 
these pupils, under the skillful teaching of their 
master, came finally to see, as they would be likely 
to learn in no other way, that every good story is a 
work of art, consisting of a plot in which the in- 
cidents should follow each other in such order and 
relation as properly to bring about the result; that 
the personages should act and talk consistently, and 
with reference to the result; and, finally, that style 
should be simple, clear, and appropriate, and the 
ornamentation just. They came to see that’ the 
true value and chief interest in in 
these very qualities, rather than in- the sensational 
and exaggerated. 

These one hundred and fifty girls, under the in- 
struction which was only possible with the facilities 
thus exceptionally granted by the public library, 
have acquired a critical judgment which will serve 
them in good stead, not only with respect to the 
books they may hereafter draw from the public 
library, but, if the same system could be made ap- 
plicable to all the schools, would soon settle the 
vexed question of what sort of fiction should be pur- 
chased by the trustees. s 

I have dwelt less on the details of the experiment 
because several of the trustees have witnessed at 
least one of the weekly examinations, and have 
reached a conclusion as to its value not unlike my 
own, 
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Why, then, may not what has proved of value in 
a single school be extended so as to include ulti- 
mately all the schools whose teachers have the 
requisite interest to undertake and skill to carry 
forward a similar work? 

The experiment was continued in the Wells school 
for three years, the books being purchased as de- 
scribed in the librarian’s report. In fact, the work 
has been carried on in this school successfully 
through all the years since 1882, though the books 
have not been furnished by the library. The chil- 
dren have read with much interest such books as 
Towle’s “Magellan” and “Vasco da Gama,” Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline,” Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” 
“The Talisman,” ete. 

In 1882 this plan of work in literature was 
adopted by the school board of Boston, and to-day is 
carried on with marked success in all grades of the 
public schools. A large sum of money is set apart 
every year for the purchase of books, and a small 
but select library is being gathered in every school 
district. 

The supplementary reading movement seems to 
have had its birth in Quincy, and a movement, 
similar in character, but differing in purpose, was 
born in Boston two or three years later. This later 
movement was designed to foster a love for good 
reading, with the hope and expectation that such 
training would create a taste for the best literature. 
I need not add that these hopes and expectations 
have been abundantly satisfied wherever the work 
has been properly carried forward. 

Boston, with her usual modesty, disclaims all 
thought of robbing Quincy of a single laurel. She 
hopes that other cities and towns may be equally 
modest. 








THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 


BY DR. A. W. EDSON, NEW YORK CITY. 





[Report by Adams Archibald of a very valuable address at 
the Halifax meeting of the A. I. I.] 

No one ought to teach who has not hau the proper 
education ina normal or training school. Both schol- 
arship and professional training are necessary, but 
they do not always ensure success. It is the difficult 
and delicate work of the teacher to inspire the 
children with the proper high ideals and feelings. 

Then it is necessary that the teacher should have 
a strong personality. The personality of a candidate 
for any office often outweighs the possession of train- 
ing and fitness. He mentioned some of the qualities 
which go to make a successful teacher. A good 
presence, a good physique is always an advantage— 
it creates a favorable impression. If this is lacking, 
other qualities must be cultivated to take its place. 
A teacher should aim to be neat and attractive. 
Careful attention to the dress and person goes a long 
way in the management of children. 
this respect is better than precept. 

The expression of the face, the eye, and the voice 
mean much to the teacher. A harsh, rasping voice 

_is generally a hindrance. These qualities appear on 
the surface, but the following are not so apparent. 
A sweet temperament, a winning smile captivates the 
school. A sunny disposition implies good health, 
and is optimistic. A willing spirit is always prized 
by school officials. Energy is necessary. The 
teacher of strong, impulsive personality, with enthu- 
siasm and with self possession will be a good disci- 
plinarian. The children will instinctively obey the 
keen eye of the teacher. 

Tact, adaptability, and good sense are rare and 
priceless gifts. The teacher should be kind, sympa- 
thetic, gentle, generous, and a good example. To be 
a good teacher one must be a good man or woman. 
Positive rather than negative goodness is demanded 
There is needed not so much better teachers as 
broader and better men and women. Much more 
stress should be laid, in the normal schools, on the 
personal character of the candidates. 


Example in 


In the choice 


of a teacher anything like a “pull” should be avoided, 
and due consideration given to the personal charac- 
ter. Thus teaching will rise to the dignity of a pro- 
fession, 





TEACHERS’ 


SALARIES. 


A STUDY WORTH NOTING 





By C. B. DYKE, Hampron Institute, Va. 





lt is one thing to make an assertion, and another 
io substantiate it. When teachers claim to be 
underpaid, they must give reasons for such a state- 
ment. Individual instances do not constitute proof. 
Your opponent will know just as many instances 
that point the other direction. The breadth of in- 
vestigation, the absence of hysterical rhetoric, and 
the clearness of presentation give peculiar value to 
this article, an excerpt from which is given below. 
it appears among the Columbia University Contri- 
butions to Edueation:— 

Society has its minimum requirements, below which 
the individual dare not go. That physician would not 
be tolerated for a moment whose home, food, clothing, 
and manner were those of the mechanic or the laborer. 
The teacher, preacher, philosopher, lawyer, physician, 
have varying needs and desires, but, as a class, their 
standard of living is widely different from that of the 
producers of material utilities. The teacher’s standard 
of living comprises not only the physical necessities of 
life, but also books, travel, church, theatre, opera, art 
galleries. The carpenter is satisfied with fewer of these 
utilities. 

Although required to maintain a much higher stand- 
ard of living, the average teacher of the United States 
is paid less than the average worker in the principal 
productive industries. True, his salary has greatly in- 
creased during the last forty years. Commissioner Har- 
ris estimates the increase at 86.3 per cent. in cities, and 
74.9 per cent. in country districts. 

This increase of teachers’ salaries has merely followed 
a general rise in wages, and is considerably less than in 
some of the mechanical trades. Of the twenty-two in- 
dustries enumerated in the “Aldrich Report,” all but 
seven have risen more than sixty per cent. in the re- 
muneration to the workers. Wage workers in ale, beer, 
and porter receive 124.7 per cent. more than in 1860. 
Since that date, also, wages have risen in carriage mak- 
ing 102.4 per cent.; in groceries, 94.7 per cent.; in side- 
walk building, 87% per cent.; in dry goods, 83.6 per 
cent.; in paper, 82.3 per cent.; in lumber, 77.9 per cent. 

A still more striking comparison is made between the 
wages of the cotton operatives and those of the male 
teacher in sixteen states of the union. The cotton 
operative is selected because he is popularly supposed to 
be especially destitute. Many novels owe their pathos to 
descriptions of scenes in his poverty-stricken home. 
The male teacher is selected for the purpose of showing 
what his home would be, should he marry and rear a 
family on the basis of the salary quoted. Surprising as 
are these results, they fail to do justice to the superior 
financial position of the cotton operative, for the reason 
that the salaries of women teachers are not included in , 
these data. In only five of these sixteen states, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and 
New Jersey, does the teacher receive the better pay. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN SALARIES OF TEACHERS 
AND WAGES OF COTTON OPERATIVES iN 
SIXTEEN STATES. 


Cotton Male 


Operative. Teacher. 

State. Average Average 
Income per Income, 

Family. 

EO PR re Po ne erg: $510.39 $276.35 
PE ID ss aw vgieccceeevesed 572.31 249.31 
nk oo sow cbect one 524.28 1,346.64 
EE as hse ad on eckh oe tahuaiee 502.02 942.78 
CINE oi oe oeks Gs S00 ccedboews 478.26 834.43 
RINE. 5 oie vss Wb Eb boa 0coe se Riude 556.63 632.22 
ge ee a. ciel 506.36 740.65 
PEPE sc ccabbnobed «ck neeeeves 541.37 54.38 
I Ls Sala é-v'ne HOH e Vad SUE. bbc hae 440.93 436.80 
LS etiach ¢ 65:6 pcb ube ne oe 6 'cdabede 377.81 191.88 
ss swine bs aro wine nice 463.82 d1.21 
SII has 5 avd aed eh bcbbecka 360.36 105.75 
SIN ia 56-480 0 +. cle vbr’ Oe bs pabane 453.87 167.01 
Cs inked od clic Ue bw bike ae 499.58 177.97 
EE 2b beia bo coee eves sbeenete 549.50 200.97 
EE oe x b0is0 0s whoa wee ied heb wise 461.25 143.46 


We find, again, in the state of New York, that, of 
sixty-four productive industries enumerated by the com- 
missioner of labor, forty-four pay to their workmen 
more than the average teacher of the state receives. It 
needs no argument to prove that the average parent 
values his son’s education more highly than any material 
commodities. But if we should gauge the public valua- 
tion of education by the salaries paid to teachers, we 
should decide that the average parent of New York 
places a higher value upon the toys with which the child 
plays, the piano which adds to his accomplishments, the 


watch which decorates him, amd the liquors which some 
time he may drink than upon the schoolroom teaching, 
which affects his life, for good or for evil, most pro- 
foundly. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE IN SELECTED OCCUPA- 
TIONS, NEW YORK STATE. 


Liquors (spirits and malt)............ 0 ane dwies 40 9700.45 
Bt WN in ko he WR boi Oh pe chitier Bebe ee 689.59 
Liquors (unfermented) ..........ece+0.- Seas 5 whet >, OF2.76 
CROGI GRRE WOU 6 ok oh sins sc ch cney vos beaneberie 647.46 
Musical instruments ............... S cinls.ockhketbateee 
WPUTCI, WIM, ORs s 65.0 6 0d case ts vances eaneonte 583.48 
Arms and ammunition............ bi cs sha seas » 581.58 
SOI an oc Ay oe ed FS EK « Meee} US Bake i Date o ree 530.64 
TMED sk wip pecans Cate COD Bod a. 0% s ohn MEE cee MER os 504.14 
NE ss 's's Hanke a eh CA oho AK aba Ce Oe ne ceMaR oes 480.05 
NN tik Bae Su ia at dale 'c écab Wa 0b oe bee ab 411.81 
MEE 5:2) bdixs RAW aay 6 00s bc ce bedite ce sitahene 409.73 
COM OUTOCOOR 868 iS. Ra, AES. 5 Gs 386.86 
I la i litt ns 5 in ap liak Wilden Gtsanpiance dakolie 361.77 


As has been said, society demands of the teacher a 
high standard of living, compared with that maintained 
by the average wage worker. Estimates of “good liv- 
ing’’ in the state of New York were sent to William A. 
McAndrews of Brooklyn by eighty-three persons living 
in cities varying in population from 1,000 to 3,350,000. 
The smallest estimate of a needed income was $2,067 at 
Port Byron, increasing to $4,516 in New York City. In 
each estimate there was a provision for a sinking fund 
of $700 per year. Opposed to society’s demand that 
teachers live well, both absurdity and cruelty.seem in- 
volved in the fact that the average male teacher of the 
state of New York is paid $639.50. The “Aldrich Re- 
port” presents the expenditures of a “normal’’ working- 
man’s family whose income is $726, that is, a family with 
not more than five children, in which the wife is not a 
wage worker. The wife in this normal family spent for 
her dresses, cloaks, and shawls during the year $8.26; 
for her other clothing, $14.50. Should the teacher adopt 
such a standard of living, the indignation of society 
would cost him his position. It is obvious that the aver- 
age male teacher cannot marry. His only alternative is 
to enter some other profession which will insure him a 
livelihood. The result is a process of selection between 
occupations and professions, much to the disadvantage 
of the teaching profession.—Philadelphia Teacher. 








ART LESSUNS FOR SCHOOLS.* 


_—- 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGVARD, A. M., BOSTON. 


Probably no subject is more loved in art, or music, 
or literature than that of maternal love. It has been 
a favorite theme throughout all ages, and the great 
genius has been exercised in its portrayal. We saw 
this clearly in the numerous and wonderful repre- 
sentations of the Madonna and Child, and we see it in 
secular pictures also; the parting of Hector and An- 
dromache (when?) receives its charm from the fact 
that the infant son is held aloft by the mother that 
Hector may rest his eyes last upon it. Cornelia and 
her jewels is another lovely representation of mother- 
love and pride. You know the picture, perhaps, 
which includes the two Gracchi (who were they?). In 
modern times we have, among other presentations of 
mother love, the one given to-day, which is a portrait 
painted by Madame Le Brun of herself and daughter 
(Fig. 1.). This artist painted just after the First 
Empire (what does that mean?), and so one sees a 
tendency to imitate the classic in the style of dressing 
the hair and in the drapery. The hero of the First 
Empire (who was he?) had a strong taste for the 
classic; he modeled his career largely after that of 
Alexander the Great (who was this and when and 
where did he live?), and introduced the costumes of 
that country and era into his court. We would say 
to-day “he set the fashion,” and his country has con- 
tinued to do it ever since. Madame Le Brun painted 
the girl with the muff which we had recently, and you 
can readily believe me when I say this artist had a 
happy faculty of putting a bright, sparkling expres- 
sion into the faces she painted and this makes them 
very attractive. 

Figure 2 is the picture known as “Queen Louise of 
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Prussia,” and is probably quite familiar to you all, it 
has been so extensively reproduced during the past 
fifteen years. It represents the mother of the first 
emperor Germany had after its reconstruction into an 
empire at the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian war. 
This emperor was Wilhelm I., and though he died as 
recently as 1888, he was living at the time of Napoleon 
|}onaparte’s career, and was a boy of about eight years 
of age when his parents were so cruelly driven away 








Fig. 1. 





from their home. There is a pretty story about Wil- 
helm and his brother Friedrich gathering blue corn- 
flowers (what we call “bachelor’s buttons”) to cheer 
their mother, Queen Louise, as she sat dejected on the 
roadside leading from Berlin, mourning over the hard 
fate of her family. ‘There is a story of the dread 
Napoleon I. felt for the influence of this noble and 





Fig. 2. 


beautiful woman at the time of the Treaty of Tilsit 
(what and when was that?). She was much respected 
and beloved by her people, and he called her “the man 
of the family.” for her intellect and character were 
uperior to those of her husband, Friedrich Wilhelm 


ITT., and her influence on the terms of the peace more 
to be feared by her country’s great enemy. This por- 
trait is modern, painted by Gustav Richter, a German 
artist, and they say a woman of Berlin who much re- 
sembled the queen posed for the figure. If ever you 
go to Potsdam, in Germany, you will see a marble 
statue of Queen Louise lying in repose. It is very 
noble and beautiful. How much more interest this 
picture has for you now you know the woman it repre- 
sents had a strong, loving character! It is not always 
true that 
“The ill we do lives after us, 
The good is oft interred with our bones.” 

(Who said this?) The original painting of Queen 
Louise hangs in the Art Museum at Cologne (what 
river is this city on?), and I hope you may all see it 
and the other fine pictures hanging there some day. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO: IS THE 
PREVALENT IDHA FALSE? 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR GEORGE P. RUSSELL. 


‘*A little learning is a dangerous thing.’’ (Pope. ) 





The article of Professor George P. Russell, on 
“The Work of Negro Education in the Cities,” in 
your issue of June 21 of the current year, as the 
views of an educator, is calculated to do immeasur- 
able harm to the cause of negro education, on ac- 
count of the glaring inaccuracies, and the low con- 
ception of the advancement and the needs of the 
race, and demands that its insinuations should be 
contradicted. The disparagement of the cause of 
higher education, the aspersion upon the intelli- 
gence, manhood, -progress, and well-being of the race 
should have the pen and voice of every advocate of 
higher education, every lover of the race, no matter 
how weak or how insignificant. 

The education of the freedmen being intended to 
prepare them “to properly appreciate and perform 
intelligently the duties of citizenship,” the means 
employed by the philanthropists of the North in es- 
tablishing schools and colleges was most wise, and 
worthy of commendation, instead of censure; they 
foresaw that with a mixed population, of former 
masters and slaves and their progeny, jealousy of the 
advancement of the latter and an inborn instinct to 
dominate and restrain would involuntarily assert 
itself and curtail the inherent rights of man as a 
human being and threaten the inalienable rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuits of happiness as guar- 
anteed by the immortal Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The work of the missionary schools of the 
South has come up to the full expectation, if not 
exceeded the most sanguine hope. in this respect. 
The lack of preparation has been the misfortune of 
the race since emancipation; and the false ideas of 
education, and the rushing into politics, have not 
been the fault of the system of education nor the 
teachings of these schools. but largely due to the 
erroneous idea inculeated by selfish. and ambitious 
men of our own race, with others, posing as self- 
constituted leaders and mouthpieces for the race, ad- 
voeating a course diametrically opposite to the 
needs of a poor, untutored, and ignorant people. 

The idea that “high literary and professional at- 
tainments are the kev to success,” far from having 
any place in the teachings of these schools, is only 
a mirage, a chimera, and the professor is as thor- 
oughly unacquainted with the teachings of these 
schools as he is with the needs of the negro from an 
educational standpoint. There is no limitation in 
the boundless realm of mind, aspiration is com- 
mendable, and stagnation in mind as well as matter 
is but the sure forerunner of certain annihilation. 
Who. then, in this dav of light and enlightenment, 
would dare to condemn as a crime these noble as- 
nirations of vouth, whatever his color, race, or con 
dition. Why should not the taw, medical. and other 
departments of the colleges and universities open to 
him be crowded with the negro? Why should not 
the negro father and mother cherish for their off 
spring the same advancement as the white or any 
other race? To these questions I can find no logical 
nor legitimate reason to adduce in the negative; to 
the contrary, [ find every reason for encouraging 
these out-croppings of the divine in man, on the as 
sumption that the higher and more eultured any 
man becomes, the nearer he approaches the like 


ness of his God, his Maker. The test, submitted by 
Professor Russell, as to what each of 1,000 children 
of varying ages, on the threshold of their educa- 
tional career, would do to earn a livelihood, to my 
mind, has no bearing on the validity of the reasoning 
or the proof of the assumption that the “aspirations 
of the negro are due to a deluded notion, self-im- 
posed, or false idea inculeated in the schools of the’ 
South founded by philanthropists of the North.” 
Because it chanced that the 700 out of 1,000 se- 
lected the higher walks of life designated by the 
professor as the “so-called learned professions,” 
higher education is denounced, the teachings of the 
race pronounced false, and a general calamity howl 
is sent up by one of our zealous late-day educators. 
The answer of the children by many educators 
would have been the highest commendation, but 
Professor Russell seems surprised that they had 
gotten anv such idea from his instructions. What 
did he expect? Had he no faith in his teachings? 
Does he not approve the old and familiar maxim, 
“like teacher, like pupil,” although there was a 
radical departure in this case? or the scriptural 
truth, what a man sows, that shall he reap? or did 


he perchance think that he was educating a lot of. 


mule-drivers, coal-heavers, white-washers, garhage- 
collectors, and ash-men? Poor doctrine to plant 
corn and expect wheat, worse to sow brains and ex- 
pect brawn. 

The sweeping and entirely unsupported statement, 
that the negro has had but the one idea of the “so- 
called learned professions in view in going to 
school” and that “the diploma in the hands of a 
negro boy in this country is an honorable discharge 
from labor.” as alleged by the writer, are without a 
scintilla of truth or reason, as is attested by the fact 
that no walk in life or field of labor, let it be called 
the “so-called learned professions” or the humblest 
handicraft, is without one or more representatives 
from these schools in its ranks. Higher education, 
instead of unfftting him for labor and industrial 
pursuits, makes him the more capable workman and 
artisan, gives him an understanding of the reason 
of things, an insight into the nature of the materials 
with which he is to work, and the effect to be pro- 
duced by the application of this or that process; in 
other words, makes him the master of his trade, an 
inventor and not a copyist, as was the sad mis- 
fortune of our forefathers during the period of their 
enforced apprenticeship to industrial pursuits. 

The anomalous ‘contention, “that the school 
authorities at Lexington and all of the Southern 
cities are making a lamentable mistake in providing 
the same kind of training for the negro as for the 
white child and making an unwise expenditure of 
public money,” is clearly reductio ad absurdum. 
While our Southern’ white friends would complete 
emancipation of the body by the 
emancipation of the mind, thus insuring the stability 
and perpetuity of our institutions through intellec- 
tual and moral growth. the modern advocates of an- 
cient methods would shackle the mind and return 
us to our former condition of hewers of wood and 


the neg ro’s 


drawers of water. 

The temerity and recklessness in the deduction, 
that since the nameless crime of rape against woman 
was not found in slavery, owing to the fact that the 
passions and energy of the negro were expended in 
manual and menial labors, the frequency of its oc- 
currence now is due to the class of idlers produced 
hy our false system of education, is simply a straw 
man set up in a false premise, a wanton and most 


unwarranted affront to manhood and the race. I 
state on the authority of the criminal statistics, and 
defy Professor Russell to produce his proof to the 


contrary, that in the annals of this nameless crime 
against woman not one negro who has been accused 
or executed for this crime was a product of our edu- 
cational institutions either North or South. Says 
Booker T. Washington in this connection just three 
ago before the Bethel Literary and tlis- 
) “T thank 


months 
torieal Association at Washington, D. C.: 
Cod that no one who has been accused of this name- 
less crime against woman has been a product of our 


educational system.” . Ignorance is excusable, but 
this criminal recklessness in placing the most hein- 
Ous crime at the door of our schools and colleges is 
of itself an irreparable wrong, and that, too, by one 
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who last of all should bring contumely upon the 
cause of education, who should against our defamers 
bar the door, not bear the torch himself. Morals 
can no more be taught through manual or menial 
labor than can astronomy by the means of the in- 
duction of an electric current. The chances in the 
one are as great as in the other. The power to say I 
will or I will not can only be derived through a 
most rigid course of disciplinary training, bringing 
one to understand his ethical relations, his duty to 
God and his fellow-man. To do this through indus- 
trial education alone has never been contemplated, 
and by means of manual labor no one has ever had 
the hardihood to propose before Professor Russell. 
I know the negroes of Lexington, their education, 
wealth, and conditions generally. Among them 
are numbered business men of means; doctors and 
lawyers of ability; teachers and preachers of culture 
and Christian refinement; scholars of standing and 
distinction: the men of trades are among them, and 
the industries are given their quota in the represen- 
tation: and the article as it relates to these people 
and their condition, or of the South generally, is an 
aspersion, pure and simple, of the basest kind. The 
working classes are industrious and love their chil- 
dren, and want for them as much advantage as the 
white man or any other. Our educational system 
is far from perfect, as are all systems everywhere, 
but there is greater need of something being added 
than that anything should be taken away; there 
needs to be steps taken forward rather than back- 
ward. . It Is possible that Professor Russell in his 
article had in mind to create in the minds of the 
authorities at Lexington a sense of the needs of a 
course of manual training in connection with the 
system now in use, but I hardly think the end justi- 
} One involuntarily thinks of the 
pottage and the birthright ex- 
It is thus that we are maligned to 
it is just 


fies the means. 
ancient 
changed therefor. 
our friends and traduced to our enemies; 
such impetuous outbursts, with injudicious citations, 
which during the past winter called forth from that 
eminent educator, Professor Charles Dudley Warner, 
before the Social Science Club at Washington, D. 
C., a denunciatory production, which declared that 


mess of 


the. negro’s educational advantages were having a 
directly opposite effect upon him: instead of causing 
him to go forward, he was going backward. While 
we know that these things are not true, they have a 
direful effect on our future; they give stimulus to 
our opponents, they retard the activities of our 
friends. Let us make up our minds if there are de- 
fects in our education, to do the best we can to cor- 
rect them, without unduly aspersing the race; de- 
termined to keep all - we have, whether in am inverse 
order or not, and get al] we can: but let no one ad- 
yoeate one step backwards. 
Shelby Jeames Davidson. 
Washington, D. C. 








TEST OF A TRUE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


hy F. M. M. 
The true primary school child is not sent to school; 


he goes because he wants to go. 


He is not kept in school; he stays because he 
likes it. 

He does not go home as soon as he can; he has to 
be told that it is time to go. 

What he dislikes—vacation. 

He learns, not only what he is told, but what he 


finds out. 
the child 


of the true primary school feels what he knows. 


The ordinary child knows what he feels: 


The child of a. true primary school does not hunt 
for things: he sees them on his wavy. 

The ordinary child remembers to be good: the true 
primary school child forgets to by naughty. 
of little things to 


child when he comes home from school: a true pri- 


Some mothers think amuse the 


mary school child remembers things he has learned. 


or heard, or seen. or made at school and repeats 


them to his mother. 
In the or inary school the ehild feeds hig mind: 


in the true primary school his mind feeds him. 


SPELLING. 


SY MPUSIUM.-~ II. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. What proportion of your pupils do you think are 
natural spellers? 

2. What proportion are naturally wretched spellers? 

3. Estimate how many pages your children write a 
day in their various exercises, and are there relatively 
many misspelled words in this work? 

4. Do the modern language lessons heip children to 
speli ordinary words reliably? 

“5. Do you teach many words that the child never sees 
in his reading and never has occasion to write? 

6. Have you any suggestion as to improvement of 
spelling in school? 

cliente 
Paixcipat 8S, F. Batu, 
Broadway Schvol, Toledo, O. 


1. About twenty-five per cent. 
2. Sixteen and two-thirds per cent. 
3. About three pages; not many misspelled words. 
4. Yes. 
5. About one-fifteenth. 
6. Only by reforming spelling. 
—o--——_ 
Principat F, L Brown, 


Howe School, Akron, O. 

1. About seventy-five per cent. 

2. About fifteen per cent. 

3. Three pages per day—average. I feel that too 
many ordinary words are misspelled, owing to the fact 
th \t too little drill is given for the spelling of such words, 

4. They do, under competent instruction. 

5. No. ; 

6. I am an advocate of shorter spelling lessons, and 
require greater accuracy. In primary grades above sec- 
ond, from cne to three new words per day—grammar 
grades, from four to six. At the end of eight years of 
schooling this should produce good spellers. 


——o-——_ 


Gertrupe EpMunp, 
Teaining School, Lowell, Mass. 

In our practice schools, about twenty-five per cent. 
of the children are natural spellers, and from ten to fif- 
teen per cént. are naturally wretched spellers. Fifty 
per cent. of our pupils are of foreign parentage, and this 
fact, doubtless, accounts, in a large measure, for the diffi- 
culties pupils find in mastering our language. 

Throughout the grammar grades, the average number 
of written pages per day is three. 

In language we not only encourage our pupils to work 
along creative lines, to weave stories into rhyme, to 
make use of fancy and imagination in composing fairy 
tales and romance, but we ask our teachers to have the 
children prepare each month one well-written paper in 
language (under which we include picture and nature 
study), history, arithmetic, and geography. As a prep- 
aration for the writing of these papers, pupils receive 
thorough drill in the spelling of new and difficult words 
used in teaching the various subjects during the month. 
As we have frequent reviews of the short words most 
commonly misspelled, these synopses of topics contain 
but few misspelled words. 

When words likely to be misspelled have received care- 
ful attention, and the teacher allows none but the very 
best work to be handed in, and then carefully torrects 
the papers, substituting the correct spelling for the in- 
correct, and asks pupils to re-write papers containing 
mistakes, then pupils are taught that accuracy in spell- 
ing is an essential factor in school work, and govern 
themselves accordingly. 

In the hands of a good teacher I believe most decidedly 
that the modern language lesson does help our children 
to spell ordinary words reliably. 

it has been and is a difficult matter for us to train our 
pupil-teachers in such a way that they may be able to 
prepare children to write good papers, and to correct 
their mistakes in such a way that the children may be 
benefited thereby. And if it be a difficult process to train 
college and normal school graduates, what can we expect 
from many teachers who have not had advantages be- 
yond the high schools? 

It is very seldom I find a child anxious to be a good 
speller when the teacher stumbles over her spelling and 
hears the spelling lesson because she finds a time re- 
served for it on the programme; and, on the other hand, 
with a teacher devoted to spelling, but one child, in all 
my experience, has actually disliked the subject. The 
longer I teach, the more I believe that the influence 
wielded by the teacher through the power of suggestion 
is vital and far-reaching. 

In answer to last question, I would say that when we 
ind our teachers weak in spelling, we endeavor to im- 


prove their spelling, and make them enthusiastic over 
the subject, before we expect any marked improvement 
in the children. The Ward system of teaching reading 
in primary grades is laying a good foundation for accu- 
rate spelling. 

In teaching new words, I believe that we should make 
use of all possible avenues of sense perception, and allow 
the children to spell orally, as well as write new words. 
Dr. Shaw of New York University, in his generalizations 
from studies made on the spelling question, presents both 
clear and practical suggestions along this line. 

To vary the method of presenting the lesson always 
lends renewed interest. The old-fashioned game of 
“leaving off head,” or an occasional spelling match, 
where the sides are chosen, say, a week ahead, and the 
leaders are allowed to select the number of pages of sub- 
ject matter to be covered, often stimulates and encour- 
ages pupils to do their best. 

Pupils may occasionally correct their own exercises, at 
other times the exercises of another pupil, one paper be- 
ing passed down the class, but, as a general rule, the 
teacher should examine each paper and require mis- 
spelled words to be re-written. 

To a teacher who enjoys the spelling period, who is 
gifted in devising new means of procedure, the time 
which can be devoted to spelling is all too short, both for 
herself and the children. 


——_Oo——_ 
J. L. Wiautman, 
Malden, Mass. 

1. Five per cent. 

2. Twelve to fifteen per cent. 

3. From one or two pages in the fourth year to five 
or six in the ninth year. No, not in the upper. grades. 

4. They doin most cases. 

5. Very few. 

6. Drawing, picture study, and kindred exercises that 
train the eye to form exact and definite images help to 
secure correct spelling. Misspelled words should not be 
blue penciled or otherwise made prominent and returned 
to pupils, lest the errors be doubly impressed; rather, 


_allow such words to be re-written after attention has 


been directed to the correct forms. Spelling lessons 
should be made interesting, if permanent improvement is 
to be secured, hence spelling games and diversions may 
be profitably introduced. Oral spelling has its place, for 
the ear, as well as the eye, must be trained. When 
spelling orally words having silent letters pupils should 
state which letters are silent. Vary the oral lessons; 
“choose sides,’’ “‘spell for the head,” and, if possible, con- 
trive to disassociate all idea of drudgery from the spell- 
ing exercises. 


—-Oo-——_ 


Surertntenpent W. D. Parkinson, 
Waltham, Mass. 

1. There are no natural spellers. Spelling is artificial. 

2. Ability to acquire the art varies just as ability to 
do everything else varies; but the proportion of those 
who are really defective in this respect is about the same 
as in other single lines of requirement. Much is 
charged to nature that nature is not responsible for. 

3. I cannot make such an estimate that would fairly 
represent pupils of all grades. It igs only natural that 
the proportion of misspelled words should be large in the 
work of those who are practicing upon a new and exceed- 
ingly complex mechanism, such as written language 
really is. Examine the spelling of even a highly-edu- 
cated man who is practicing upon a typewriter, an opera- 
tion far less complex, and calling for less co-ordination 
of nervous control than the combined operation of com- 
posing from dipping, penholding, letter-forming, spell- 
ing, punctuating, capitalizing, all with back straight, 
paper straight, feet on floor, and with frequent noddings 
from the teacher on all these points. 

4. Modern language lessons, dictation exercises, etc., 
do not take the place of spelling lessons. I think even 
definitions are an obstruction. Referring to the type- 
writer again, why not insist that the embryo operator 
should define and weave into sentences every separate 
word upon which he practices his fingers so persistently ? 

5. I can only say that teachers are advised not to 
teach such words. 

6. I ean suggest nothing new. I believe in drill spell- 
ing, both oral and written, and beginning early. Iam 
quite sure that sound and spelling are never associated 
closely unless it is done early, and that to most people 
this association is, or might be, a great aid in making the 
two languages (written and oral) one. The aim is to 
make the formation of a word by the muscles of the hand 
as nearly as possible identical with its utterance by the 
muscles of the throat, and to make the eye convey to the 
brain the same message as the ear. Spelling memory is 
a combination of the memory of utterance, hearing, and 
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sight, the factors of muscular action, sound, and form, 
having different proportionate weight in different indi- 
viduals. It is probable that many of our naturally poor 
spellers are those who Were not taught to spell until after 
they had passed the age at which one sense can be 
readily substituted for another. 


—o——_ 


Principal Bernarp W. Owen, 
Lynn, Mass. : 

1. About one-third of my pupils are natural spellers. 

2. About one-fifth are naturally wretched spellers. 

3. It is difficult to estimate the number of pages writ- 
ten daily, but the writing contains many misspelled 
words. 

4, I believe that the modern language lessons assist 
in spelling. 

5. I mean to teach words that are usefu] to the child 
and that he meets in reading and writing. 

6. I believe that more drill is necessary; that more 
time should be devoted to spelling, and that the spelling 
should be simplified by elimination of silent letters and 
by more phonetic spelling. 


——_o0-—— 


Tueopore T. Youna, 
Saco, Maine. 

1. If by “natural spellers” is meant- those who learn 
their spelling lessons with about the same effort that 
they give to other lessons, I should say sixty per cent., 
but if those who get their lessons with almost no study 
and with very slight effort are intended, then twenty per 
cent. would cover the number. 

2. About fifteen per cent. find it difficult to spell, no 
matter how much they study, and they may be called 
“naturally wretched spellers.” 

3. My pupils probably average writing about two 
pages a day of this size (8x10), and the misspelling of 
ordinary words is not relatively large. 

4. From the modern language lessons children seem 
to learn to spell the very common words. 

5. I do not teach many words that the child never sees 
in his reading. It is always my plan to take the word 
from some selection read by the child, in order that some 
idea of its meaning may be gained, as well as ability to 
use it in a sentence. 

6. The ability to spell every word in every lesson 
should be considered a necessary part of the lesson. The 
habit so formed of observing the spelling of any new 
words that arise in the matter studied will cling to the 
pupil and be valuable to him in after life. Too little 
time is given to the study of spelling and use of words. 
Whatever a person’s calling in life may be, words are a 
necessity. I am a believer in phonetic spelling and 
shorthand to take the place of our common spelling and 
longhand, 


A. C..8., 
Milford, Mass. 

Do you teach many words that the child never sees in 
his reading and never has occasion to write? 

Yes, ten, at least, every week, in anticipation of the 
time when he will see and will have occasion to write 
other words than he knows. 

Is there a set time to stay in the child-vocabulary? 
Some day will the boy and girl spring over into the 
“teen” vocabulary, and later bound into’the high school 
and college word-list? Why, one would think so by the 
way that quotation flies, “Teach only for present use!” 
Now, it is a fact that live children stand on tiptoe, and 
make long arms. They enjoy grappling new words, older 
than they. Choose at random, from newspaper, maga- 
zine, story, or spelling book, fifty purely American words 
which they have never seen, and do not remember having 
heard; fit these words into wide-awake sentences, one or 
two in a day; then trust any ordinary boy or girl of 
twelve to guess their meaning. Interest a child in a new 
word, and he will “eye” it until he knows the letters in 
their order. So he gets a little farther into a larger 
spelling and thought realm every day. In forty weeks 
he has mastered many of the mechanical difficulties 
which must be overcome before he can become a good 
oral or silent reader by giving his whole attention to the 
thought of the printed page. Of course I place the stress’ 
of spelling upon the common words which are needed in 
writing letters, neighborly notes, store orders, etc.; but 
in the child’s elastic brain there is always room for 
“whatever more” is capped with genuine interest to 
them. 

\ lazy child needs energetic treatment. It is use- 
less to scold, and it accomplishes even less to nag, 
hut he must be baited into: unusual activity. There 
is usually some physical or inherited cause which 
makes it diffieult to get him to move out of his pre- 
ferred pace, The lazy teacher-—but no teacher can 


he lazy, 


THE ASTER. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 

‘**The lands are lit 

With all the autumn blaze of goldenrod, 

And everywhere the purple asters nod, 
And bend, and wave, and flit.” 





-The aster belongs to the compositae, the same 
family as the goldenrod, and is to be found in 
America, Europe, and Asia,—chiefly, however, in 
America, where something like 120 different species 
are widely distributed throughout the northern and, 
somewhat less freely, among the southern states. 

The garden aster is a native of China and Japan. 

The plant takes its pretty name from the Latin 


A Falens, 


Fig. 1. : Fig. 2. 





word astrum, meaning a star, because the people who 
first called it by that name fancied its blossoms looked 
like gold and purple stars. 

There is a little verse of the poet Longfellow’s in 
which he says,— . 

‘‘Spoke full well in language quaint and olden 
One who dwelleth by the storied Rhine, 
When he called the flowers so blue and golden 
Stars that in earth’s firmament doth shine.” 

The old English name for the plant is starwort, al- 
though, on account of its late flowering, it is some- 
times called Michaelmas, or Christmas, daisy. 

The French call the Italian starwort the “Eye of 


Christ,” and their name for the China aster is la reine’ 


Marguerite. 

Like most plants found in Europe, the aster has its 
inyths and superstitions still clinging to it, and 
handed down from the days of the world’s infancy, 





Fig. 3. A, Nove Angliz. Fig. 4. A. Spectabilis, 


when myths are said to have -been “born, and not 
made.” 

It was one of the plants dedicated to Venus, and the 
altars of the gods were frequently adorned with its 
blossoms. 

Rapin calls it the “Attic star,” and says,— 

‘‘Wreaths of this gilded flower the shepherds twine 
When grapes, now ripe, in clusters load the vine.” 

The leaves when burnt were said to drive away 
serpents, and Virgil tells us that the roots of the 
Italian plant were used. as a remedy for sickly bees. 
The Amellus of the early Greek and Latin poets is 
supposed to have been a species of aster, and Virgil 
in speaking of it says,— 

———‘'Like gold the ground 
Thereof appears, but leaves that it beset 
Shine in the color of the violet.” 








The plant is a perennial, flowering from late sum- 
mer until touched by the frosts of autumn. 

Among the commonest of the species we find A. 
Kricoides, which delights in partially shady, as well as 
open and dry, places. It is about two feet high, and 
from midsummer until late in October bears a pro- 
fusion of tiny yellow-disked white blossoms. 

About the middle of August you may find on edges 
of woods and thickets A. Patens, a species with green- 
ish yellow centres and curved purple rays. 

A. Cordifolius, or heart-leaved aster, may be known 
by its branching stem, thickly set with tiny centred 
bluish-lavender or reddish-purple flowers. It is com- 
mon in woodlands and shady places, and blossoms 
from about mid-summer until late autumn. 

A. Undulatus blossoms in August, in pastures and 
on the edge of woodlands, and may be known by its 
lavender-purple ray flowers, purple-edged yellow disk 
flowers, and wavy-edged leaves, slightly clasping a 
reddish stem. 

Other common varieties are A. Novae Angliae, with 
magenta-purple rays and a coarse hairy stem; A. 
Paniculatus, which has white or pale violet-tintéed ray 
flowers; and A. Tradescanti, whose lance-shaped leaves 
and tiny white blossoms are usually found in wet or 
marshy places. But the prettiest of the aster family 
are A. Longifolius and A. Spectahilis. The former, 
which is about the size of a silver half dollar, has light 





Fig. 5. A. Longifolius. 


violet rays, while those of the latter are of a vivid 
purple, and frequently an inch in length. These 
latter ones are late varieties, and in favorable seasons 
are sometimes found as late as November. 


LESSON. 


Materials—Different varieties of the plant. (Have 
at least one whole plant, in order to study all of its. 
parts, roots, stem, Jeaves, blossoms, fruit.) 

In distributing blossoms, place clusters on each of 
the front desks, telling each pupil to take one and 
pass the others back. “In this way no one will be 
slighted. 

Talk about the different parts and the use of each. 

Note the fibrous roots. Are they few or many? 

What kind of soil does the plant like best? 

What is the shape of the stem? Is it erect or creep- 
ing? Herby or woody? Rough or smooth? Use of 
the stem? 

Examine the leaves. What is their shape? How 
attached to the stem? Opposite or alternate? Do 
they vary insize? Is there any difference between 
root and stem leaves? Notice the peculiar veining. 
Are they dark or light green in color? 

What can you tell about the flowers? Are all ar- 
ranged in one way? Notice the difference in the 
clusters, that some: are flat-topped, some pyramidal, 
and that some have but few scattered clusters, while 
others have great masses of them. Examine each 
flower head. Of what are they made up? Show 
them that what they call a flower is really but a 
cluster of tiny flowers arranged so as to have the ap- 
pearance of but one. 

How many kinds of flowers do you find in each? 

You may call the purple strap-shaped ones ray- 
flowers and the others disk-flowers. 

Which one is a perfect flower? 

Note the size and color of rays. Position and color 


{ Continued on page 202.) 
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Dr. A. R. Taylor, president of the Emporia (Kan. 
normal school, has been honored with an appoint- 
ment as vice-president of the Pan-American exposi-. 


tion. ] 7 


There are 8,000 more children in the Chicago 
schools in September, 1900, than in the same month 
of 1899. There are in all nearly a third of a mil- 
lion (319,348) pupils in the schools of the city. 
There are less than ten cities in the United States as 
large as the school population of Chicago. 


Moses True Brown, who died at Sandusky on 
September 12, was one of the best known men in 
New England when he was a professor at Tufts Col- 
lege, and later when he was president of the Boston 
school of oratory until 1894. He was professor in 
the Ohio Wesleyan University at the time of his 
death. 


The selection of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer for thé leader- 
ship of the department of education at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, during the absence of Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh as superintendent of education in 
Porto Rico. commends itself to all friends of the 
university and of the canse of education alike. Tt 
is not too strong a statement that Dr. Schaeffer has 
the scholarship, experience, professional spirit. and 
literary power to an unusual degree. Indeed, T 
know of no one whose course of lectures on educa- 
tion would he more interesting. informing, and in- 
spiring to young people who desire to teach than his 
will he. 


Chicago’s new superintendent. Mr. Cooley. is mak- 
ing a good heginning by insisting that more atten- 
tion must he given to the use of good English and 
rreater skill shown in securing results on the part of 
the wunile. Tle insists that the teachers must use 
food Fnelish themselves. Here is one paragraph 
from Mr. Coolev’s admonition: 


“We eannot impress too stronely upon the 


teachers the necessity of using correct vrammatical 
forms. They set the « cample for the ehildren. and 
therefore if jis important that the should be as 
nearly nerfect as possible in this line T am going 


to msist this year, especially in the elementary 


schools, that strict attention be paid to this branch 
of the study, and I am in hopes that the result will 
be of great advantage.to the schools.” 








MR. MARTIN’S ARTICLE. 


The superintendent of one of the eight largest 
cities in the country has this to say of Mr. Martin’s 
article of September 20: “Mr. George H. Martin 
has given in the last issue of the Journal the best 
argument that has yet appeared against the position 
taken by Professor’ Munsterberg on hard and fast 
courses of instruction. It is one of the keenest 
things I ever read.” 








ATTENDANCE AT CHARLESTON. 


2,815 was the enrollment. 

546 of these were active members. 

2,269 associate members. 

673 were from South Carolina. 

348 were from Jllinois. 

149 were from Ohio. 

128 were from Georgia. 

107 were from New York. 

106 were from Indiana. 

104 were from Missouri. 

There were but 530 active members at Los 
Angeles. 

There are 1,800 active members who were not at 
Charleston. 








RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 





REQUIRING PUPILS TO BE VACCINATED. 


Although the constitution of the state may be si- 
lent on the subject of controlling contagious diseases, 
the supreme? court of Utah declares that no person 
has the legul right to infect another with smallpox. 
And it holds, as in the case of State against the 
Board of Education of Salt Lake City, 60 Pacific Re- 
porter, 1013, that where an emergency exists, small- 
pox being prevalent, it isa reasonable regulation in 
aid of the public health, finding ample support in the 
police power inherent in the state, for the proper 
authorities, as, for example, the board of health and 
the board of education, to make a rule excluding all 
unvaccinated pupils, —who are liable to carry small- 
pox into the schools, —fron attending the public 
schools during the prevalence of the disease, vacci- 
nation being admitted to be the only safe preventive 
of smallpox recognized and approved by medical 
science throughout the worll. But while it holds 
that where no attempt is made, say, on the part of 
a boird of health, to compel vaccination, but during 
th emergen*y an option is given the pupil, — who is 
liable to convey the disease into the ho ols, — to be 
vaccinate | or remain away from the schools until the 
danger from smallpox is past, the order is justified 
under the police power of the state; yet this holding, 
it says, must not be construed as empowering the 
board to require compulsory vaccination without the 
consent of the patient. 


». 








OLD FASHIONED DOUBTS. 


Dean Briggs of Harvard is one of the most fasci- 
nating critics which the New Education has called 
forth. In the October Atlantic he has one of his 
most charming bits of criticism under the title “Some 
Old-Fashioned Doubts About New-Fashioned Educa. 
tion.” Here are a few sample paragraphs :— 

“With the kindergarten at one end of our education 
and with the elective system at the other, we see, or 
seem to see, a falling off in the vigor with which men 
attack distasteful but useful things,—a shrinking 
from the old, resolute education.” 

“People are more interesting for being different,— 
for not being put through the same mill Unedu- 
cated country people, for example, are far more inter- 
esting, far more individual, than meagrely educated 
city people (such as most of the salesmen in a large 


shop), or than semi-educated school-teachers, who are 
graduates of some one inferior normal school. We 
lo not want men to be alike. We cannot make them 
alike; why do we try’ If we wish to raise cranber- 





ries and beans, and own a peat swamp and a sand 
hill, we give up the swamp to the berries and the hill 


to the beans, and make no effort to raise both things 


in both kinds of soil. Why not let each man do 
what nature says he was made for? Why beat his 
head on a stone wall,—a process that cannot be good 
for his mind?” * * * 

“Doubt I. Are we sure that we do not begin thé 
elective system too early, or that we shall not soon 
begin it too early?” 

“Doubt If. Are we sure that the enjoyment 
which we wish to put into education is sufficiently 
robust?” 

“Doubt III, related to Doubt I. Do we not see in 
the men educated according to modern methods such 
a weakness in attacking difficulties as may indicate 
that we should be slow to let the secondary school 
march in the path of the college and the grammar 
school follow close behind?” 

“Doubt TV. While fitting the study to the boy, 
have we been unfitting the teacher for him?” 

“Doubt V. In emancipation from the evils of the 
old, may we not be rushing into another servitude 
almost or quite as dangerous as the first?” * * * 

“[ still doubt whether we can do better for our 
children than, first, to drill them in a few subjects, 
mostly old ones: then to give them a modest, general 
education in college, or in all but the last year or two 
of college; then to let them specialize as energeti- 
cally as they can (but not exclusively),—and 
throughout to keep in their minds not pleasure only, 
but the stern Lawgiver who wears the Godhead’s 
most benignant grace.” 

Of course these quotation are merely suggestive 
of the trend of the article. It is healthy reading, as 
well as interesting. 








THE WHYS OF CHARLESTON. 

If the Charleston meeting was the smallest in the 
recent experience of the N. E. A.—2,882—it is the 
most talked about. Secretary Shepard says offi- 
cially that, aside from numbers, it was one of the 
hest meetings of the association, and this is probably 
true. It must be borne in mind that Secretary 
Shepard was not in position to say what he thought 
of the hotels; but then they were very generally dis- 
counted in advance—not that the price discounted, 
oh, no! but the accommodations. No sane man ever 
expected anything other than what happened. ‘The 
officers went to Charleston knowing as well in March 
as in July what. the hotels would do for price and 
would not do for accommodation. 

Aside from the treasury and the hotels, there is 
little doubt but that the Charleston meeting was as 
profitable and enjoyable as any. The large meet- 
ings are at .a tremendous disadvantage as to the 
profit and enjoyment of the sessions. But there is 
little satisfaction in this for those who put in a year’s 
hard work. I remember well standing beside a 
Southern college president when a Northern city 
was ablaze with enthusiasm over the G. A. R. boys. 
He said: “You can have no idea what this means to 
you. When we who fought on the other side try to 
cheer, it is with a sickening consciousness that we 
failed.” So, in spite of all that can be said and that 
will be said to the credit of the Charleston meeting, 
there will always be for the heroic men of 1900 a 
subconscious feeling that for the last meeting of the 
century there must be an apology. For five years 
the leaders had talked and planned for a glorious 
closing of the century which should be talked of 
evermore, and carry the permanent fund far above 
the century mark. 

Why the miscarriage? There is no word of cen- 
sure on any lips, no disposition to blame in any 
quarter; there is no cause for either. It was not an 
error of judgment, for no one of the officials ever 
expected a large meeting, though of course no one 
anticipated such a slump. The management delib- 
erately, intentionally, and virtuously abandoned the 
idea of a large meeting. They could have come to 
Boston. The city, the state, all organizations and 
the railroads were ready to do everything that was 
desirable. In Boston there would have been the 
largest educational meeting ever held, and these men 
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new that their names would go into the history and — 


iraditions of the association with those of Sheldon 
at Chicago, Butler at Denver, Dougherty at Buffalo, 
skinner at Milwaukee, Greenwood at Washington, 
and Lyte at Los Angeles. 

\\ liv. then, did they go to Charleston? It was a 
choice between glory and apology, and none knew 
‘his better than théy when they voted to go there. 
i}yery impulse was an honorable one. ‘There were 
-hree reasons: the directors voted it, Dr. Harris de- 
_ived it, and there was a feeling that it must be done 
sometime. The directors at Los Angeles voted two 
» one in favor of Charleston in preference to Bos- 

, and that left the officers morally bound to go 
unless there was some good reason for not 
wing. The Journal always said there was no ap- 

irvent exeuse for not heeding such a vote of the 

‘roctors. Lt must be remembered that in the board 
of direetors each state has a vote, and the third who 
voted for Boston represented nineteen-twentieths of 
the attendance. Of the twenty-one men who voted 
io go to Charleston, it is said but three were there, 


] . 
nere, 


while they would all have been at Boston. The 
hoard of direetors will never vote on another place 
of meeting. 


‘For puttin’ in a rousin’ lick 

’Twixt Humbug's eyes there’s few can match it.” 
will be the epitaph on the Charleston meeting as 
regards the practice of allowing the directors to vote 
on the place of meeting. 

Dr. Harris, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, was dead in earnest in his belief that a Charles- 
ton meeting. would be the greatest missionary effort 
in the history of the association. While not all ac- 
cepted his wisdom, all bowed before his noble spirit. 
\s to the third reason, there was no difference of 
opinion: the association must go South sometime, 
and the time to go was when the directors had taken 
the responsibility. 

Fortunately, there are about 1,800 persons who 
pay their $2.00 whether they go or not, and there is 
nearly $5,000 annual ineome from the Permanent 
lund, so that by using this interest money, the 
deficit will be slight and will be bridged over in some 
way without drawing from the Permanent Fund, if, 
indeed. that were possible. One thing settled by the 
Charleston meeting is that there will be no more 
Another is that Dougherty, Fitz- 
patrick, Soldan, and Gove are in no sense respon- 
for going to Charleston. Each of them 
warned the officers of what might be depended upon 
io happen; it only happened more fiercely than even 
they suggested. Next year there will be a. getting 
together and an immense meeting will result. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 





When the calamitous storm at Galveston was first 
reported, it was pretty generally assumed that the 
loss of life and property was exaggerated; but the 
contrary proved to be the case. The first reports 
vave but an inadequate idea of the extent of the 
disaster, which, in its immediate horror and the ex- 
tent of the hayoe wrought, was the most appalling 
which has ever befallen an American community. 
The exact loss of life will never be known, but in 
(ialveston alone it was probably more than five thou- 
sand, which is a terrible ratio for a city whose whole 
population was but 37,000. The survivors, aided by 
ihe state and national authorities and by private 
charity, are attacking the work of renovation and re- 
construetion with characteristic American energy, 
nuit there are harassing doubts whether it would not 
he better to abandon the old site altogether, as it 
cannot be made secure against similar calamity. 

* a s 

With Prince Ching actually in Pekin and Earl Li 
lung Chang on his way there, the two being com- 
nissioned to negotiate for peace with the powers, 
the chance of an untangling of the diplomatic snarl 
n China is distinetly improved. Prince Ching is 
liberal and progressive, and Karl Li is credited with 
ing so by those who trust him; so that the com- 
‘fairly constituted. The real attitude of 
Russia is somewhat enigmatieal: and the mystery of 
{ is inereased by rumors of a secret understanding 


nIssION is 


between Russia and Germany. 
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The strike in the anthracite coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania is not complete, but about two-thirds of the 
142,000 miners laid down their tools 0: Monday, the 
1%th, in obedience to the order of the United Mine 
Workers, and more followed their example later. 
In some mines, where the men have agreements of 
their own with the operators, which have not been 
violated, the miners refused to strike, and if they 
remain resolute, the force of the movement will be 
materially weakened. Prices have been promptly 
raised by the retailers, and the hapless consumer is 
already beginning to pay the cost of the disagree- 
ment. ‘The mines have been worked to their utmost 
capacity during the weeks when the strike was pend- 
ing, and a reserve thus accumulated which will last 
some weeks. The strike is a melancholy affair, at 
the best, and may become tragic before the end is 
reached. 

* * * 

The anticipated dissolution of the British Parlia- 
ment has been formally proclaimed. With the Boer 
forces in the field reduced to scattered, though still 
desperately fighting, commandoes, and President 
Kruger a fugitive from the Transvaal, the Conserva- 
tive government has its desired opportunity to appeal 
to the constituencies under conditions most favor- 
able to its securing a new lease of power. The dis- 
solution was proclaimed to take effect on the 25th, 
and the first pollings will take place October 1. The 
new parliament is to assemble November 1. This 
illustrates the rapidity with which the British elec- 
toral machinery works by comparison with our own. 
The entire campaign lasts but two or three weeks, 
and the action of the voters takes effect in the meet- 


ing of a new parliament only a month after the first , 


pollings. 
* . . 

No less than twelve different political parties 
have put forward presidential tickets in this cam- 
naign, and it may be profitable to be reminded who 
the narties and candidates are. before the dav of 
election. when most of them will drop out of sight. 
Of the leading eandidates there is no need to he re- 
minded. The Republican nominations of William 
MecKinlev for president. and Theodore Roosevelt for 
vice-nresident. stand alone. without any supporting 
nomination or endorsement. The Democrats. 
Fusion Ponulists. and Silver Republieans are agreed 
unon the ticket which nominates William J. Brvan 
for vresident. and Adlai F. Stevenson for vice-presi- 
Mr. Rrvan also has the formal endorsement 
of the “Tibertv Congress” of Anti-Imnerialists. but 
that group took no action as to the second place. 

* * * 


Of the other minor parties, the Middle-of-the- 
Road Populists have nominated Wharton Barker of 
Pennsylvania and Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota; 
the Prohibitionists, J. G. Woolley of Illinois and 
Henry B. Metcalf of Rhode Island; the Social Demo- 
erats, Eugene V. Debs of Indiana and Job Harri- 
man of California; the Social Labor party, John F. 
Malloney of Massachusetts and Valentine Remmell 
of Pennsylvania; the United Christian party, J. F. 
R. Leonard of Towa and Charles M. Sheldon of Kan- 
the National Anti-Imperialists. Donelson 
Cafferv gf Louisiana and Archibald M. Howe of 
Massachusetts: and the National Union Reform 
party, Seth Ellis of Ohio and Samuel T. Nicholson 
of Pennsylvania. 


dent, 


sas: 


* * cd 


The census returns have been sufficientlv tabulated 
to afford a fair basis for an estimate of the total 
population of the country, or at least to make it 
clear that some of the more sanguine pre-census 
cuesses were wide of the mark. At last accounts. 
out of 52.87% enumeration districts in the United 
States. 27.942. or more than half. had been counted. 
These showed a population of 39,871,625; and if they 
are assumed to be-a fair index to the whole, the 
total population would be 75,452,430. It is likelv 
to run under those figures rather than in excess of 
them. as most of the city enumeration districts have 
heen tabulated. There are some verv disanpointing 
exhibits in the census returns: notably Albany. N. 
Y.. Lincoln. Neb. and Sioux City, Ta., which 
have actually lost in population during the decade. 
The percentage of gain in the southern cities is 


small. 
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The placing of the whole of the new imperial Ger- 
man loan of twenty million dollars in New York is 
a significant financial event, following closely as it 
does upon the marketing there of one-half of the re- 
cent English war loan. Altogether, the United 
States has now loaned to foreign governments about 
seventy million dollars; and other governments are 
known to be looking this way for a chance to float 
their bonds. It is not strange that the German loan 
tempts American investors, for’ it offers four per 
cent. interest on what are, of course, gilt-edged 
securities. A single life insurance company has in- 
vested five million dollars in the loan. This new 
outward movement of capital is one result of the 
enormous and continuous balance of trade in favor 
of the Unitefl States in the movements of commerce. 


NEW YORK CITy. 


The Manhattan-and-Bronx board is to ask the board 
of estimate and apportionment for the following sums, 
increases made necessary by the Davis law: $623,994.26 
to pay increases from May 3 (on which day the bill be- 
came a law) to December 31, 1900, and $292,448.88 to pay 
increases from Jannary 1, 1900, to May 3. It is felt by 
the teachers that the board has acted very wisely in ask- 
ing for separate appropriations for this reason: Though ~ 
the bill did not become a law until May 3, a retroactive 
clause in it declared that the increase should begin on 
January 1 preceding. There is some doubt as to the 
constitutionality of this clause, so, rather than have the 
pay-rolls delayed until this point can be determined, the 
board will pay the increase from May 3, and if the board 
of estimate grants the other amount asked for from 
January 1, also; but if this latter amount is denied, a 
teacher will be designated who will bring a friendly suit 
on -the constitutionality of the retroactive clause. If he 
win, the moneys will have to be granted. 

The charter revision committee is agaif at work after 
the summer vacation. So far as known, the commission 
favors decentralization in all departments excepting 
schools and bridges. 

Borough Superintendent Jasper says that three new 
sites are needed for Manhattan and ten for the Bronx, to 
keep pace with the normal increase in population. 

Brooklyn is still greatly pressed for room. It has been 
found necessary to place 40,312 children of that borough 
in half-time classes, and to exclude 2,316 from the 
schools entirely, while there are over 100 graduates of 
the grammar schools for whom no room can be found in 
the high schools. 

Secretary Charles Putzel of the city college board 
states that the curriculum is to be raised. He also 
states that the corporation counsel has been instructed 
to secure title to fourteen lots on St. Nicholas terrace as 
part of the new building site. 

President Hunter of the Normal College announces 
that the normal department of the college is to be aban- 
doned for the future, the last normal class being gradu- 
ated in 1902. The classes entering in 1900 and 1901 will 
have a five years’ course to pursue; those entering in 
1902 a six or seven years’ course, as the board of regents 
determines. 

At the first meeting of the Teachers’ Art Club, under 
the presidency of Dr. James P. Haney, supervisor of 
manual training, to be held on October 5, Charles W. 
Stoughton, the architect, will lecture on “What Goes to 
Make a Building Architecturally Fine.” 

Under a decision of Corporation Counsel Whalen, the 
corporate schools will continue to receive moneys from 
the board of education, according to the number of quali- 
fied teachers employed in each. It was thought previous 
to the decision that the Davis bill cut them off from par- 
ticipation in the school funds. 

The manual training department has instituted free 
courses for both primary and grammar teachers. For 
the former there will be given five lessons in object 
drawing and five in primary design; for the latter, fiv 
in object and five in mechanical drawing. The instruc- 
tion will be given by the special teachers of manual 
training, and attendance on the part of the teachers is 
voluntary, though certificates of attendance are given to 
those who take four out of five lessons. 

City Superintendent Maxwell has given notice that an 
examination of women candidates for principals’ licenses 
will be held on October 22, 24, and 26. Those candidates 
who took the last examination and did not secure a li- 
cense will be allowed to count in the coming examina- 
tion any subject in which they obtained seventy per cent. 
or more without re-examination in such subject. 

Deputy Superintendent Patrick H. Jones, who has been 
away on leave of absence to recuperate his health, which 
had suffered under too close application to the arduous 
duties of his office, is back at his post greatly improved, 
to the gratification of his many friends among officials 
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of disk flowers. In what are ray and disk flowers set? 
Note the shape and size of disk after flowers have 
been removed. 

Let the pupils examine a ray flower, using a glass 
if possible. What is its shape? What do the notches 
in it represent? How many of these notches do you 
find? What is the shape of the end attached to the 
disk? What is this colored part of the ray flower 
called? On what does the corolla rest? What cor- 
responds to the sepals? 

Tell them that these fine white hairs are called 
papus, and that when the seeds are ripe they form 
the silkly sails with which they sail away, when Mr. 
Wind’s planting-time comes. - 

Find stamens and pistil. How do the stamens 
grow? What do they form around the pistil? 

Do you see where the pistil comes up through the 
How many stigmas do you find? 


centre of the tube? L 
You will 


Examine a disk flower with the glass. 
see that in its essential parts it does not differ greatly 
from a ray flower. 

If any of the flowers have gone to seed, by cutting 
them open you will find the frutt, a little dry seed, 
with its skin attached to the outer covering of the 


fruit. Seeds like this are called achenia. 








A COURSE IN ENGLISH.—() 


BY LILUCIAN LEE GARDNER. 


FIRST YEAR.—CHRISTMAS TERM. 
English History: The Roman and Saxon Periods. 
For reference: Caesar, Commentaries on the Gallic 
War. Tacitus, Agricola, and Annals. Old English 
Chronicle. Scarth, Roman Britain. Armitage, 
Childhood of the English Nation. Grant Allen, 
Anglo-Saxon Britain. Freeman, Early English 
History. 


Recommended Readings: Marshall No. XIIL., 
Baillie’s “Ethwald.’ Scott’s “Harold the Daunt- 
less,’ Yonge’s “The Little Duke.’ “Richard the 


Fearless.” Bulwer’s “Harold, the Last of the Saxon 
Kings,” Tennyson’s “Harold.” 

Literature and Rhetorie: Kellogg’s Rhetoric, read- 
Scott’s 


ings from Longfellow, Whittier, Irving, 
“lady of the Lake,’ Addison’s “Sir Roger de 


Coverley.” 

Stories from the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Letters, notes, and business forms. 
reproduction, paraphrasing, synthesis, and analysis. 

EASTER TERM. 

English History: The Norman Period. 
reference: Freeman’s “Short History of the Norman 
Conquest,” Armitage’s “Childhood of the English 
Nation,” Johnson’s “The Norman in Europe,” 
Creighton’s “England a Continental Power.” 

Recommended Readings: Kingsley’s “Hereward, 
the Last of the English,” Scott’s “Count Robert of 
Tennyson’s “Becket,” Iflale’s “In His 
Name.” (Waldenses). 

Literature and Rhetoric: Kellogg’s Rhetoric, 
Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King,” Plutarch’s 
(Ginn & Co.), Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar” (com- 

Brutus, and 
the Iliad and 


Composition: 


Exercises in 


For 


Paris,” 


“Tives” 


parison of the play with the Caesar, 
Anthony of Plutarch). 
the Odvssey. 


Stories from 
Composition: Letters, notes, and business forms. 
Written abstracts and outlines. Short 
Incidents. 


exercises in 


description and _ narration. Character 


sketches. 


SUMMER TERM. 

English History: The Angevin Feriod. For 
reference: Stubbs’ “The Early Plantagenets,” 
Rowley’s “Rise of the People.’ Warburton’s “Ed- 
ward IIT.” : 

Recommended Readings: Shakespeare’s “King 
John,” “King Richard IT.,”’ Scott’s “The Talisman,” 
Yonge’s “The Prince and the Page,” “The Lances 
of Lynwood.” Porter's “The Seottish Chiefs,” 
Aguilar’s “The Days of Bruee.”’ 

Literature and thetoric: Kellogg’s Rhetorie, 
Thackeray's “The Newcomes,” Seott’s “Tvanhoe,” 
Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice.’ Readings 
from the Tliad and the Odyssey. : 

Composition: The analysis of subjects. Short 


essays mn description. narration. and 


Subjects taken from the works studied. 


COMpPATISON, 


SECOND YEAR.—CHRISTMAS TERM. 
English History: The Lancastrian, Yorkist, and 
Tudor Periods. For reference: Gairdner’s “Houses 
of Lancaster and York,” Rowley’s “Rise of the 
People,” Creighton’s “The Tudors and the Reforma- 
tion,’ Seebohm’s “Era of the Protestant Revolu- 
tion,” Moberly’s “The Early Tudors,” Creighton’s 


-“The Age of Elizabeth.” 


Recommended Readings: Bulwer’s “The Last of 
the Barons,” Shakespeare’s “Henry VIII.,” Scott’s 
“Quentin Durward,” “Anne of Geierstein,” “Kenil- 
worth,” Twain’s “The Prince and the Pauper,” 
Yonge’s “The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,’ Stowe’s 
“Aones of Sorrento.” 

Literature and Rhetoric: Kellogg’s Rhetoric, 
Hale’s “Longer English Poems,” Lowell’s “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” Shakespeare’s “Richard ITI.” 
Stories from Virgil. 

Composition; More formal essays in description, 
narration, and comparison. Character sketches. 

EASTER TERM. 

English History: The Stuart Period. For refer- 
ence: Cordery’s “The Struggle Against Absolute 
Monarchy,” Cordery and Phillpot’s “King and 
Commonwealth,” Gairdner’s “The Puritan Revolu- 
tion.” Morris’ “The Age of Elizabeth,” Hale’s “The 
Fall of the Stuarts.” 

Recommended Readings: Ainsworth’s “The Span- 
ish Match,” Charles’ “The Draytons and the Daven- 
ants,” Shorthouse’s, “John Inglesant,” Scott’s 
“Peveril of the Peak,” Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone.” 

Literature and Rhetoric: Kellogg’s Rhetoric, 
Hale’s “Longer English Poems,” Carlyle’s “Heroes 
and Hero Worship” (Cromwell), Shakespeare’s “As 


You Like It,’ George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” 
Readings from Virgil. 
Composition: The analysis of subjects. An ex- 


tended study of character delineation based on 
“Silas Marner.” Sight essays. 
SUMMER TERM. 

English History: The Hanoverian Periods. For 
teference: Ludlow’s “The American Revolution,” 
Rowley’s “The Settlement of the Constitution,” 
Morris’ “The Early Hanoverians,” McCarthy’s “The 
Epochs of Reform,” Yancock’s “England During 
the American and European Wars,” Browning’s 
“Modern England.” 

tecommended Readings: Scott’s “Rob Roy,” 
“Waverley,” “The Red Gauntlet,’ Ainsworth’s 
“South Sea Bubble,” Dickens’ “Barnaby Rudge,” 
Charles’ “The Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan.” 

Literature and Rhetoric: Kellogg’s Rhetoric, 
George Eliot’s “The Mill on the Floss,” Dickens’ 
“A Tale of Two Cities,’ Shakespeare’s “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 


READINGS FROM VIRGIL. 
Composition: Sight -essays. Essays embodying 
the criticism of others. Short exercises in inde- 
pendent criticism. 








FOR THE STUDY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 
“SOHRAB AND RUSTUM,’—(L) 


BY MARIA R, ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 

1. Who are the three Arnolds most famous in English 
literature? Give their dates; relationships; most impor- 
tant work. Name foreign country with which each is 
particularly identified, and state how. Give title and 
author of a loved story, a noteworthy biography, and a 
filial poem about the eldest Arnold. 

2. Does Matthew Arnold rank as poet or critic to-day? 
What is the opinion of the American critics, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and George Edward Woodberry, of his 
literary work? What poems of his appear in recent 
anthologies? 

3. Why did Sir Walter Scott forego writing peotry? 
Why Matthew Arnold? Who had the more reason? 
Who the nobler one? 

4. What English writers have opened up Persian 
story and literature for us? In what works? Name five 
famous Persian poets. What is the Persian religion? 
Its Bible? 

5. Is Rustum an historical character? Is there any 
ground for Arnold’s “Episode’’? 

6. Is “Sohrab and Rustum” epic either in form or na- 
ture? How does its author use word “episode”? 

7. What is a metrical romance? Name one by Tenny- 
son, Tom Moore, Scott, Longfellow, Bayard Taylor. 
Keats, Coleridge. How does this of Arnold’s compare 
with each named? d 

8. What is versification of “Sohrab and Rustum’? 
Recite from poem several passages which show Arnold 
a compeer of Milton and Shakespeare in this style of 
poetic composition. 

9. Give lines that excel in rhythm. 

10. How many descriptive passages in the poem? 
Wherein lies beauty of each? Compare with descriptive 
passages in “Lady of the Lake” and “Childe Harold.” 
Contrast with descriptive passages in “Paradise Lost” 
and “Excursion.” 

11. Name most extended similes. 
structed according to classic models? 
of excellence? 


Are they con- 
With what degree 


12. What other figures of speech are employed in the 
poem? . 

13. Discuss charm of Arnold’s diction here used. 

14. Contrast his diction with Milton’s diction in his 
epic. ‘Compare with diction of narrative passages in 


Shakespeare’s dramas. 

15. Has “Sohrab and Rustum” dramatic power? 
what extent is nature of poem dramatic? 

16. As a narrator how does Arnold in this poem rank 
with Chaucer, Milton, Shelley, the Brownings, Lowell? 
Show ground for opinion. 


To 
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17. Wherein lies pathos of “Sohrab and Rustum’’? 

18. Name, with authors, six poems in English re- 
markable for pathos. Name several in other languages, 

19. Does each poem above named fall in same class 
as to literary style with “Sohrab and Rustum’”? Is 
pathos of similar nature? 

20. What other narrative poems has Arnold written? 








‘INDIAN CORN. 


Bring cakes of Scotland’s oatmeal gray, 
And German barley brown, : 
By all the rye of Russia lay 
The wheat of Egypt down, 
And pour the rice of east and south 
From Amalthea’s horn— 
Their savor shall not tempt a mouth 
That knows good Indian corn. 


No seed where labor is not free 
Can yield such life as yields 
The golden grain of liberty 
That crowns Columbia’s fields. 
We love the bread that saved our sires 
When hungry and forlorn, 
And every autumn feast inspires 
Our praise of Indian corn.. 
—Theron Brown. 








GHOGRAPGICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


— 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. 8. 


What are the principal depressions below sea level, 
and how are they accounted for? Could the Sahara be 
fiooded? 

The largest depression is that in which the Caspian 
sea is situated. The lake and its northern shore, includ- 
ing an area half as large as the lake itself, is below sea 
level. The other depressions are the valley of the Jor- 
dan river, the Schotte, south of the Atlas mountains, and 
the region at the head of the Gulf of California. The 
last three named are arms of the sea that have been 
severed from the ocean. by wind-formed sand drifts, or 
by the action of streams whose waters were over- 
burdened with silt. The valley of Jordan river, at the 
surface of the Dead sea, is 1,300 feet below the Mediter- 
ranean. The Schotte are salt marshes of no consider- 
able size, varying between 100 feet above sea level and 
about the same distance below it. The depression at the 
head of the Gulf of California contains two small areas 
below sea level, the Sink of San Felipe, or, as it is now 
called, Salton lake, and Death valley. The former is 
about 300 feet, the latter about 225 feet below sea level. 
The Sahara cannot well be flooded for the reason that 
only a few small areas are below sea level, and these are 
situated at no great distance from the coast. 

How can I find the right boundaries of Eastern and 
Southern Europe? Most of the geographies differ, and 
Butler’s Geography is unlike all-.he others. Even the 
different editions of this book are not alike. 

It is unfortunate that the complainant states a just 
ground for complaint. If we persist in considering 
Europe as a continent, it is best to make the Ural moun- 
tains and Ural river the eastern boundaries, and the Cau- 
casus mountains the southern land boundary. Recent 
atlases, however, take the boundaries of Russia as the 
eastern and southern boundaries of Europe; and if we 
consider Europe as a part of the continent of Eurasia, 
this is the proper way. But the eastern boundary of 
Russia extends considerably east of the Ural mountains, 
at the fifty-fifth parallel; while farther south it is west 
of the Ural river, following the old channel of the Great 
Usen. The southern boundary is nearly 300 miles south 
of the Caucasus mountains, and follows the Aras river. 
These are the boundaries given by the official map of 
Russia, by Stieler’s, and by Andree’s atlases. -In the 
first few editions of Butler’s Geographies the boundaries 
were correct; as changed in the later editions, they are 
incorrect. In Barnes’, the Eclectic, Maury’s, and Frye’s 
the boundaries are the continental lines, and are there- 
fore consistent. The writer has none of the other well- 
known text-books at hand, and cannot therefore express 
an opinion about them. 

. What is the capital of Holland 
Hague? 

Amsterdam is the constitutional capital of the Nether- 
The Hague, however, is the actual 
Certain official acts, however, are 


Amsterdam or The 


lands, or Holland; 
seat of government. 
still required to be dated at Amsterdam. 

Is the amount of land that is gained from the sea by 
elevation greater or less than that which is lost by sink- 
ing? 

The writer is not able to answer this question from 
trustworthy data. Perhaps some reader of the Journal 
may be able to refer its readers to authentic records. 

Where is the magnetic South pole? 

It has never been located, and any map that shows it 


is untrustworthy, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


COMENIUS AND THE BEGINNINGS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL REFORM. By Will S. Monroe, A. B. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 184 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This volume is filled with information. Its aim is to 

show how far modern educators are indebted to early 

writers and reformers, thereby furnishing facts regard- 
ing the beginnings and incredible growth of pedagogy. 

As a professor of psychology and pedagogy, Mr. Monroe 

is competent to deal with this subject. The survey 

begins with an extensive discussion of the humanistic 
principles which enforced the study of Latin eloquence, 
while making no attempt to satisfy the needs of culture. 

It shows the displacement of all this by the realistic 

school, which emphasized the natural sciences and 

sought to inculeate powers of observation. The illustri- 
ous representative of this doctrine was Comenius, to 
whose life and works Mr. Monroe has given careful 
thought. Vives, Bacon, Ratke, simply prepared the way 
for the larger light, Comenius, who formulated peda- 
gogical ideals destined to result in the greatest educa- 
tional movements. The School of Infancy, Janua, Great 

Didactic, and other works of Comenius are reviewed in 

this volume. To the doctrines of this reformer Friedrich 

Froebel, the friend of kindergarten, is largely indebted. 
Mr. Monroe has reduced many details to manageable 

form, thus enabling the reader to get a glimpse of edu- 

cation from the sixteenth century to the present time. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. By Edwin Diller 
Starbuck, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
423 pp. 

This book is an empirical study of the growth of re- 
ligious consciousness. The subject matter is based upon 
documentary evidence, and traces the law of sequence of 
religious feelings from childhood to maturity. While 
philosophy tends to study things in wholes, the psy- 
chology of religion investigates the individual spiritual 
forces at work. The development of such a study leads 
to self-consciousness, and further to an attempt at self- 
improvement. By tables and diagrams the author has 
systematized important observations as to the compara- 
tive susceptibility of the individual at given ages, the 
variety of motives for a changed life, facts in reference 
to the trend of religious experience, ete. The 
chapter on conversion is based on the testimony of 192 
cases of individuals of Protestant communion, and 
mostly American, five-eighths of them female and three- 
eighths male. This volume would be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the library of a parent, a pastor, or a religious 
teacher. 


SPENCER AND SPENCERISM. By Hector MacPher- 
son. New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. 241 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 7 
Mr. MacPherson presents a very concise and lucid 

treatise upon the works of Spencer. This is by no means 
an exact reproduction of Spencer’s philosophy, but an in- 
terpretation in the light of the author’s beliefs. The 
attempt has been made with the hope that this some- 
what brief study may lead to a keener interest in Spen- 
cerism itself. The book is entertaining, as well as 
instructive, because it portrays the home and social I'fe 
of Spencer. Mr. MacPherson has introduced the preva'l- 
ing theories of Spencer’s day, and traced the develop- 
ment of philosophical thought. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion so rigidly held by Spencer is comprehensively set 
forth in various chapters, the one principle of “progress 
from the simple to the complex through successive inte- 
grations and dilferentiations” being applied in the evo- 
lution of life, of mind, of economics, of politics, and of 
religion. The whole is an able critique of the philosophy 
of the great Herbert Spencer. 





> 

OVERLAND TO CHINA. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 465 pp. Price, $3.00. 
This is as interesting as any story book, with many 

maps, illustrations, and diagrams. All newspaper infor- 

mation regarding China, which has been so long before 
the public mind, has of necessity been somewhat cursory, 
but here is a volume which affords a vivid and complete 
elucidation of that land and people, and comes from the 
ven of one who knows. Mr. Colquhoun was during the 
year 1896-'97 correspondent for the Times, and traversed 
the region, studying as he journeyed. The descriptive 
passages are beautiful. The book contains a full account 
of the beginning and anticipated completion of the trans- 

Siberian railway, which is twice the length of the frans- 

American railway, and which will cover the distance be- 

tween London and the Pacific coast in fifteen days—an 

important achievement for the commercial and indus- 
trial world. That once mountain-pound, barren, unpro- 
gressive tract of northern Asia will be opened and util- 
ized; the slow farmer and miner will become an enter- 
prising, economic power. The book contains records of 

Chinese life and customs as seen by personal contact. 
The importance of the book lies in the fact that, aside 

from tracing the history of these great countries from 

the sixteenth century to the present, it also prophesies 
future conditions and advances views of value to the up- 
to-date reader and thinker. 

THE CRISIS IN CHINA. By George B. Smyth, Rev. 
lilbert Reid, Charles Johnston, John Barrett, Robert 
E. Lewis, Archibald R. Colquhoun, M. Mikhailoff, Rear 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, His Excellency Wu 
Ting-Fang, Demetrius C. Boulger, General James 
H. Wilson, the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 271 pp. Price, $1.00. 

In a time when opinions are so numerous and so di- 
verse, and when reports are so uncertain, such a com- 
pilation as this is of untold value. This exposition of 
the present situation in China, its causes and results, is 
the work of experts—men who have maintained some 
special relation to that country, and have spent no little 
time in formulating their beliefs. These articles are re- 
printed from the North American Review, and are of 
value because they represent all sides of the question as 


seen by the missionary, the professor, the diplomatist, 
and the native. 
A GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS. By H. C. D. 

Huss. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 208 pp. 

This excellent reader is prepared with the intention of 
teaching the student how to acquire a vocabulary easily 
and quickly. It is based upon Grimm’s law, which rec- 
ognizes certain phonetic similarities and differences in 
the various languages. These are tabulated ih a way 
readily grasped by the juvenile mind. Each step in the 
law is abundantly illustrated by examples. The de- 
mand that reading should be started early in the course 
is amply filled for by mastering the few fundamental 
rules of phonetics the student could read easily. The 
book proper is made up of prose and poetical selections 
from the German, arranged according to their difficulty, 
with full notes and vocabulary. This mode of studying 
a language interests and stimulates, thus calling the rea- 
soning faculties into use. 


CONTINUOUS CONTRACTS FOR TEACHERS. By C. 

W. Bardeen. 47 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the substance of an address given by Mr. Bar- 
deen before the Schoolmasters’ Club in New York City. 
He proves that the principle of civil service whereby the 
occupant of a position can be removed only upon legal 
charges does not apply in the teacher’s profession. He 
disclaims the advisability of continuous contracts, as 
practiced in some of the large cities. The importance of 
training the youth, also the high standards of teaching, 
demand that the energetic, conscientious teachers should 
be employed, while the mediocre should be exempted. A 
telling story, inserted at the close of the book, beauti- 
fully illustrates the author’s theory. " 


THE ECONOMICS OF MODERN COOKERY; OR, A 
YOUNGER SON’S COOKERY BOOK. By M. M. Mal- 
lock. London: Macmillan & Co. 378 pp. Price, $1.00. 
With a very few changes, this volume is the same that 

has previously appeared under the title, “A Younger 
Son’s Cookery Book,” also of English publication. It 
presents a comprehensive view of cookery, differing from 
the majority of such works in that it is compiled on an 
economical basis. Its aim is to inform housekeepers of 
moderate means how, by care and discrimination, the 
best possible dishes may be prepared without any ex- 
travagant outlay. The “oughts’’ and “ought nots” of the 
housekeeper are suggested, also the proper way to utilize 
the details of a cook book. The rudiments of cooking 
are dealt with, following which are explicit recipes for 
the preparation of soups, meats, vegetables, cakes, jellies, 
ices. The chapter on meats is especially instructive, as 
it contains cuts illustrating modes of procedure. Details 
of expenditure and management are tabulated. The 
author has in small space treated a very large subject, 
and has fully divulged the secret of economical and good 
living. 

LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. By J. N. Patrick, A. M. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott‘'Company. 200 pp. 

The author justly remarks, “Habit cannot be overcome 
by rules,” and “The use of correct language is not ac- 
quired by repeating rules, analyzing sentences, and pars- 
ing words.”’ Hence this little book aims to give a knowl- 
edge of practical use of good English, even to those who 
have to leave school before the completion of the gram- 
mar school course. The author further states ‘that 
pupils learn to do only by doing,’” hence he gives much 
work in composing or in expressing thought, orally or in 
writing. This leads naturally to writing short composi- 
tions on familiar subjects. Part I. is for use in the third 
and fourth grades of graded schools, and during third 
and fourth years of ungraded schools; part II. is for fifth 
grade or year, and part III. for sixth grade or year. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By Henry F. Hewes, M. D. New York: 
American Book Company. Price, $1.00. : 

It being a recognized fact that physiology and hygiene 
are important subjects for the educational curriculum of 
our schools, it is essential that text-books should be pro- 
vided that shall be at once simple, comprehensive, and 
free from all possible objectionable features. A careful 
examination of this book shows a remarkably clear suc- 
cession of anatomical and physiological data adapted to 
high school pupils. The general tendency of many 
authors to say too much has been carefully avoided, 
while the subjects are sufficiently dwelt upon to convey 
correct and clear impressions, and to impress certain 
truths regarding laws of health. 


A CHILD OF LIGHT; OR, HEREDITY AND 
PRENATAL CULTURE. By N. N. Riddell. Chicago: 
Child of Light Publishing Company. 

It is evident from a perusal of this volume that the 
author is a close student of nature. The several subjects 
treated in this book are the result of study covering over 
fifteen years of research and travel, during which he has 
visited every important city on this continent, and has 
consulted authorities on psychology, heredity, and soci- 
ology everywhere. The practical truths contained in his 
book make it a valuable addition to any library. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Carlyle’s Essav on Burns,” with ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday Night” and 
other Poems. Edited by W. C. Gore —-* Foundations of Knowledge.” 
By Alexander T. Ormond. Price, $3 00.—‘The Meaning of er. 
Ry Frederic Harrison. Price, $1.75.——Temple Classics: he 
Golden Legend” (volumes 3 and 4). Price, [0 cents each. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. : 

‘The Elements of Plane Geometry.” By William P. Durfee. Price, 
80 cents — “The Beginnings of English Literature.” By C. M. 
Lewis. Boston: Ginn & Co, i z 

‘“Kelea.”’ By Alexander S. Twombly. Price, $1.59. New York: 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 

‘Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture” By J. D. Quackenbos. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & Bros. 2 - 
 aunsbarne’s The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Centnry. 
Edited by W.L Phelps.——‘Source Book of English History.” By 

Guy Carleton Lee. New York: Henry Holt & Co 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 








Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 11-13: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Rutland. 
October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 
October 19: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 


October 19: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Springfield; R. W. 
Hine, secretary. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 

October 25, 26, 27. Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. . 

November 9: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston; R. D. 
McKeen, secretary. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BUCKFIELD. Through the generosity 
of Secretary Long and his nephews, the 
White brothers, Buckfield is to havea 
public library, as a memorial of Zadoc 
Long, father of the secretary. 

CALAIS. A union meeting of the 
Washington county (Me.) and Charlotte 
county (N. B.) teachers was held here 
Thursday and Friday, September 20 and 
21.——Miss Caro Hoxie has resigned her 
position as first assistant in the high 
school, and accepted a similar one in the 
Waterville high school. Miss Emma 
Hutchinson has been elected to the posi- 
tion formerly held by Miss Hoxie. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Dartmouth College began 
its 132d year September 12, with an en- 
tering class of well over 200. The fact 
that the class of 1904 is the largest to 
enter Dartmouth, as the class of 1900 was 
the largest to graduate, indicates the 
growth of the college. Fayerweather 
hatl, a substantial building of colonial 
architecture, is completed and occupied. 
Of the faculty, Professors Richardson 
and Bisbee are taking their Sabbatical 
year, and Professor Bartlett has returned 
from his leave of absence. Justin H. 
Smith assumes his duties as professor of 
modern European history. Assistant 
Professor Taylor, for the past six years 
instructor at Yale, enters the French de- 
partment. Mr. Wicker becomes instruc- 
tor in economics, Mr. Hubbard in Greek, 
Mr. Skinner in Spanish. Dr. Kingsford 
is the new medical director, and Mr. 
Walcott from Yale takes up the Young 
Men’s Christian Association work, filling 
a place which has been vacant for several 
years. Dr. Leeds, for the past forty years 
resident pastor of the college church, has 
resigned, the resignation taking effect in 
December. Dartmouth night is post- 
poned to October. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. This month marks the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the term of service of 
Master J. A. Page. Graduates and pupils 
of the Dwight grammar school are invited 
to communicate with W. A. Hyde, class of 
"72, 10 Tremont street, to the end that 
they may fittingly commemorate this un 
usual event and show their esteem for the 
man to whom they owe so much 


ASHFIELD. Frederick C. Hosmer of 
Somerville has been engaged as principal 
of Sanderson Academy, to succeed Elmer 
W. Barstow, who resigned. ‘Mr. Hosmer 
is a graduate of Boston University, has 
taught for three years in Suffield (Ct.) 
Literary Institution, and comes highly 
recommended. There is general regret 
that Mr. Barstow, who has given satis- 
faction as a teacher during his short stay 
in Ashfield, should feel compelled to re- 
sign his position. 

LENOX. The attendance at the high 
school this year is sixty-five, and the 
building is quite crowded. The school 
committee will again recommend at the 


next town meeting a new school building . 


that will relieve the crowded conditions 
of the schools, and will give the high 
school such quarters as its advanced edu- 
eational work demands. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. The will of Rev. 
Benjamin Howard, who died on June 21 
at Elberon, N. J., has been filed for pro- 
bate. A bequest of $1,000 is made to Wil- 
liams College, his alma mater, “to aug- 
ment the fund for the aid of needy stu- 
dents, especially such as intend to devote 
their lives to foreign missionary work.” 
For the same purpose a bequest of $1,000 
is made to the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Auburn, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD. The next meeting of 
the Massachusetts Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Springfield Art 
Museum building Friday, October 19. R. 
W. Hine, secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. On May 29, at its cen- 
tennial, the University of New Bruns- 
wick. Fredericton, N. B.. awarded Profes- 
sor W. W. Bailey of Brown University 
the degree of LL.D. His brother, L. W. 
Bailey, has for thirty-seven years been a 
professor there. They are the sons of 
the late Professor J. W. Bailey of West 
Point, the noted miicroscopist. Begin- 
ning.June 17, Dr. Bailey has been pub- 
lishing in the News of the Highlands, 
Highland Falls, N. Y., “My Recollections 
of West Point,’ where he spent the first 
fourteen years of his life. Curiously 
enough, Robert E. Lee, Jr., is publishing 
his reminiscences of the same period, or 
rather, a part of it. A very pretty inci- 
dent occurred in re his doctorate. When 
at the convocation on May 29, he, in com- 
mon with the distinguished persons then 
honored, wore the scarlet hood of the de- 
gree. Upon his return home on the day 
before commencement he received anony- 
mously the scarlet gown and velvet cap 
to completely equip him with the aca- 
demic costume. A note stated that the 
gift was “given by classmates and friends, 
in testimony of their appreciation of a 
well-deserved honor.” Dr. Bailey has 
reason to think that his chapter members 
of the Sigma of Psi Upsilon had much to 
do with it. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN. President Hadley and 


the members of the university corporation 
have taken a step in the direction of 
broadly developing the opportunities for 
self-help open to the undergraduates. 
They have created an agency similar to a 
department of labor in the university, 
with the hope that by this means the full- 
est chance of finding employment for its 
members may be realized, while, at the 
same time, business men of New Haven 
and Connecticut who have employment 
which Yale men would gladly accent if 
they knew of it will be given an oppor- 
tunity to place themselves in prompt and 
direct communication with them. The di- 
rector of the department of self-help at 
Yale will be Dr. Cornelius L. Kitchel He 
has held a professorship in both the Greek 
and the English departments fo~ about ten 
years. During this time he has volun- 
tarily interested himself in the struggles 
of scores of undergraduates who have 
been trying to work their way through 
college. When the faculty and corpora- 
tion last spring began to deliberate the 
project of organizing a department in the 
university which would take charge, in a 
systematic way, of the chances for self- 
help at Yale, his name was spontancou-ly 
suggested for the position. His avpoint- 
ment has just been made. He has been 
assigned an office in Phelps hall, over the 
office of the Yale secretary. Rev. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Jr.. and will to-morrow 
begin the duties of opening communica- 
tion between the young men of Yale who 
need assistance and the merchants who 
wish to give them work. Aside from this 
task, Professor Kitchel will investigate 
the applications for remission of tuition 

for scholarships, fellowships, the kinds of 
employment offered and the manner in 
which the work is done by the Yale app'i 

cant. The Yale University officials have 
just issued a pamphlet outlining the scope 
of Professor Kitchel’s office, and ealling 
attention to the fact that never in the his- 


¥ The real rough 
4 rider is the man 
who rides the river 
with a twisting, 
squirming log for 
a saddle, on which 
he stands, balanc- 
ing himself to its 
every motion. If 
his coolness fails 
or his nerve gives 
way, disaster and 
death reach out 
for him. 

It’s the giving 
of the 
‘nerve’? which 
proves fatal to so 
many aman, Per- 
haps he is simply 
crossing the street, 
as he has done ten 
thousand times. He hears a shout, stops, 
hesitates, gets ‘‘ rattled ”’ and is run over. 
When a man finds that his memory plays 
him false often, when he starts off to get 
something and forgets what he went for, 
when he £nows he has locked the front 
door and yet an irritating uncertainty 
compels him to get up and verify his 
knowledge, then that man is in dan- 
ger at any minute when confronted by a 
trifling danger. He is unnerved. 

This condition can be perfectly cured 
by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. It strengthens the stom- 
ach, nourishes the nerves, and purifies 
the blood. It contains no alcohol, 
whisky or other intoxicant. 

‘“The reason I delayed writing was because I 
wanted to wait one vear after I had taken the 
medicine before giving my statement, and now 
I can send a good, conscientious testimonial,” 
writes Chas. H. Sergeant, Esq., of Plain City, 
Madison Co., Ohio. ‘‘ During the summer and 
fall of 1896 I became all “run down,” nerves 
were out of order and stomach out of order. I 
wrote to Dr. Pierce for advice. He said I had 
— debility, and advised Dr. Pierce’s Golden 

edical Discovery, and, thanks to you for your 
advice, I used six bottles; and since I stopped 
taking it, about one year ago, I have not taken 
any medicine of any kind, and have been able to 
work every day. My appetite is good, I can eat 
three square meals a day, I do not feel that 
miserable burning in the stomach after eating, 
and my blood and nerves are in good shape.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure biliousness, 









tory of Yale have there been nearly as 
many chances for earning a part or all of 
the college expenses as at present. It 
states that never has there been greater 
respect paid to an earnest student thus 
employed by his fellow-members of the 
university and the faculty than at present. 
The statistics of the class which was 
graduated in June show that, of 327 mem.- 
bers, fifteen entirely paid their expenses, 
fifteen others nearly all, and a total of 
sixty-nine paid a large part of their way. 
Statistics drawn from the class books of 
the past ten years show that about one 
man in five who has received the B. A. de- 
gree has paid a large share of his ex- 
penses, while about one graduate out of 
every twenty has been entirely self-sup- 
porting. The opportunities for paying ex- 
penses are classified as follows by the fac- 
ulty: Prizes and scholarships, monitor- 
ships and choir work, tutoring, remission 
of tuition, waiting on table, organizing 
eating clubs, acting as subscription agents, 
newspaper writing, typewriting and 
stenography, teaching in the New Haven 
schools, positions as clerks, telegraphers, 
conductors on street cars, ushers, tickct 
sellers at theatres and concert halls, and 
caring for yards, furnaces, or residences cf 
private families in the city. The force of 
men employed for clerical work by the 
Yale athletic organizations is now re- 
cruited almost entirely from the under- 
graduates. The Yale faculty say that 
they have more positions to fill than they 
can find students to supply them. In the 
theological school a new system Will go 
into effect this fall in the distribution of 
the money paid to the undergraduates. It 
will not be distributed in the fom of 
scholarships mere'y upon appl 'cat'on with 
the stated reason that the applicant is 
without financial resources. The divinity 
students will make pastoral visits, led 
prayer meetings, call upon the sick, take 
charge of city missions, and will be paid 
part or the whole of their schoarship ex- 
penses, according to the amount of the 
work they do. This policy of d'stribution 
of scholarship furds was made at the de- 
mand of President Hadley, who believed 
that the system formerly in vogue tended 
to pauperize the students. 


A Yale leader who is in full sympathy 
with the new department of self-aid is 


Rey. Mr. Stokes, the millionaire secretary 
of the university. He has been a leader ‘n 
putting into effect the new system. He 
said to-day in speaking of it: “I hearti’y 
indorse it. I know that no college has 


broader opportunities for student self-aid 
than Yale, and the number of applications 
we still receive from young men who are 
eager to work their way through the uni- 
versity indicates that it is generally felt 





that Yale is still a thoroughly democratic 
college, where the student without means 
is respected equally with the rich.” 
HARTFORD. Hartford Theological 
Seminary opened its sixty-seventh year 
Wednesday, September 26. The Carew 
lectures for the year 1900-1901 will be by 
Rev. Alexander Mackennal, D. D., of 
Bowdon, Eng., on “The Sources of Eng- 
lish Congregationalism.” There will also 
be a series of lectures on “‘The Sunday 
School,” by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., of 
Boston, editor of the Congregationalist, 
treating subjects like ‘“‘The Bible in the 
Church,” “The Pastor as a Teacher,” 
“The Sunday Sehool as an Instrument of 
the Local Church,” “The Sunday School 
as a Factor in Organized Christianity.” 
The new courses in missions will be 
begun during the year in such form and 
number as the demand will warrant. Five 
of the missionaries in North China, con- 
cerning whom there has been great 
anxiety during the last few months, are 
former students of Hartford Seminary. 
All are included among those rescued. 
They are the Rey. Henry P. Perkins, ’82, 
of Lin Ching; Rev. Franklin M. Chapin, 
’80, Lin Ching; Rev. Elwood G. Tewks- 
bury, °90, and wife (partial course), 
Tung-cho; and Rev. Howard S. Galt, ’99, 
Tung-cho. Never before has so extended 
a course on foreign missions been intro- 
duced into the curriculum of a seminary 
as now through the multiplied electives 
in Hartford Seminary. It will be pos- 
sible for a student to survey the whole 
range of missionary endeavor, past and 
present, as well as to make some practi- 
cal preparation in case he is to go to 
some one field. Every member of the 
regular faculty of the seminary is com- 
mitted to the study and instruction of 
some department of the subject. While 
this new course is something of an ex- 
periment, since nothing like it has here- 
tofore been attempted in a theological 
seminary, yet it is believed to mark a 
permanent step forward If, as there is 
every reason to believe, the Charles M. 
Lamson missionary fund of $50,000 is 
completed this fall, the special work of 
the mission course will be put in a pecu- 
liarly favorable condition for permanent 
efficiency. The fund is to be a memorial 
of the late Dr. Lamson of Hartford, for- 
mer president of the American board. 
During the last ten years the number of 
books in the seminary library has risen 
from 42,000 to 76,000, and the pamphlets 
from about 20,000 to about 40,000. The 
reading room, without special funds, has 
been maintained close to its standard of 
400 periodicals of every class. The out- 
look is that the number of students will 
exceed that of last year. The library has 
heen thoroughly overhauled and cleaned. 
The museum has also been improved. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance, the establishment of 
which was authorized by the chancellor 
and council on July 28, will commence 
operations October 1. It is founded as a 
result of the present general movement in 
Europe and the United States in behalf of 
a higher commercial education, and is 
due to action taken by the professional 
accountants of the state of New York, 
who were raised to the dignity of a 
legally recognized and safeguarded pro- 
fession by act of legislature four years 
ago. The schoo] will differ from several 
schools of finance and commerce that 
have been recently organized by promi- 
nent American universities, in that its 
entire instruction is intended to be pro- 
fessional in character. . Classes will meet 
in the evening of the usual school days, 
and the course will extend over two years, 
but whether a diploma.of the school shall 
carry with it a university degree is still 
under consideration. Rooms will be set 
aside for the purposes of the school at the 
university building in Washington square, 
and a library has been secured containing 
the best works in different languages on 
the higher accountancy. Applications for 
admission may be made to the university 
registrar at the building. The matricula- 
tion fee is $5, and the fee for instruction 
is $190 for each year. 

ROCHESTER. 
has just opened 


The éity training school 

under most _favor- 
able circumstances, with all of the 
students and instructors in their places. 
It will be remembered that the board of 
education authorized Principal Searing to 
reorganize the training school for th 
present year on the departmental plan of 
instruction, and as a result the student 
will be afforded exceptional advantages 
under special instructors for the coming 
year. The course will be broadened in 
all departments, and instruction will be 
given by specialists. It is the intention 
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of the board to make the training school 
one of the best in the state. The various 
departments will be in charge of instruc- 
tors as follows: Psychology, history of 
education, school management and art of 
questioning, Miss A. W. Booth; methods, 
critic work, and English work, in charge 
of Miss Mary J. Phelps, A. M., of Cornell, 
who has had many years of experience, as 
well as special training, for her depart- 
ment of the work; science and nature 
study work, in charge of Miss Mabel G. 
Peirson, A. M., also of Cornell, who re- 
ceived first honors in her graduate course 
at her alma mater; department of physi- 
cal training, conducted by Miss Helen 
Alling Davis, who is well known in this 
city from her successful work in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and who is a graduate of the Boston 
School of Physical Training. It is be- 
lieved that better mental work will result 
from a careful physical training of the 
body, and the young ladies look forward 
to this department with special interest 
and enthusiasm. The department of form 
study and drawing will be in charge of 
Miss H. E. Lucas, who is the city super- 
visor of that subject, and who has done 
successful work in the training school 
during the past two years. In the kinder- 
garten department Mrs. Adele Brooks, city 
supervisor of kindergartens, will give all 
the instruction in the mother play work, 
while Miss H. C. Neafie will have charge 
of all the instruction in games and pro- 
gramme work. Story and literature work 
of the kindergarten department will be in 
charge of Miss Elizabeth D. Van Ingen, 
who has secured excellent results in the 
two years past. Instruction in occupation 
work will be given by Miss Jessie Otis, 
while the gift work will be in charge of 
Miss Mabel Taylor, as heretofore. The in- 
structor in music, which is required by the 
state curriculum, has not yet been se- 
lected. Principal Searing feels that there 
is nothing to prevent making the city 
training school one of the best in the 
state. The reorganization was accom- 
plished yesterday morning very promptly, 
and the classes will settle down to routine 
work with regular recitations, beginning 
this morning. Candidates for admission 
to the training school will be received at 
any time during the present week. 


MT VERNON. Superintendent 


Nichols makes the following report of the - 


attendance on the opening day, showing 
an increase over the previous year of 286. 
Many more have been registered since: — 


1899 1900 
High: SORGDAG Fob habe cccce vce ss 269 273 
Scho@l Weg wis c05 5 or os cae cae 636 583 
SchoGl Me sks bbe hae co veweseas 3877 402 
SchoOl - Wa estas ered vce wtieses 207 312 
Scho@l TR Beck Cake vs tw ccc veces 267 281 
Scho@] Naame hades sc cc cccvess 654 679 
SchoGl Dee Wes sb kiss ccs ccc cee 10 cl’sd 
School WU Panes aie ceecasteses 256 242 
SOROS Pes Way oo ine vivee cece 239 8=6. 288 
Se Es dar is oe sie ebb bo pb 25 86 
Commercial school...........++ «++ 80 - 
TE... i ninine die Pees dare OR KS Gs 2.940 3,226 


The Commercial school is a new de- 
parture. It is under the management of 
Principal Grimes, who has for his assist- 
ant C. O. Howerson. Nos. 3 and 9 are in 
new buildings. ; 

HARRISON. Owing to an epidemic of 
whooping cough, the Parsons memorial 
school has not yet been opened. The 
children of twenty-eight families are 
afflicted with the malady. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

NORRISTOWN. Superintendent J. Kk. 
Gotwals continues to direct the profes- 
sional educational affairs of the city with 
the same earnest purpose and discrim- 
inating attention as he has fo~ a quarter 
of a century. Few men have che con‘i- 
dence of the community so complktely as 
has Mr. Gotwals. The city ejucates the 
children at a cost of $12.68 per pupil zor 
tuition and $16 for all expenses. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 

The use in the Cincinnati schools of 
charts showing diseased conditions of 
organs of the body caused by the use of 
alcohol will not be allowed by Superin- 
tendent of Schools Boone. A short time 
ago he refused to allow school children to 
attend a temperance lecture given at the 
Central Christian church, on the ground 
that it is injurious to have children’s 
minds filled with bad impressions. He 
favors temperance by showing the benefits 
of temperance rather than the evil side of 
drinking. He said to-day: “I have no 
doubt that the conditions shown by the 
charts is overdrawn, but I am opposed to 
the system on the general ground of never 
giving a child a bad impression.”’ Super- 
intendent Boone will confer with Health 
Officer Davis on the advisability of giving 
instruction on health and hygiene. He 
suggests that the city health department 
issue circulars and papers, which shall be 
used as the teachers see fit. These will 
show how contagions are to be prevented, 
and in general give pupils a thorough idea 
of how to take care of their health. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The schools of the city tre 
being opened a week later than custom- 
ary as a measure of economy. Owiny tc 
a depreciation in real estate and conse- 
quent decline of taxes, the funds available 
for school purposes this year ara but 
$6,000,000 instead of $8,000,000, as was ex- 
pected. The consequence is that the 
teachers suffer, not only being kept from 
their schools a week beyond the time ex- 
pected, but by being forced to relinquish 
the increase in salaries promised to them. 
There will be accommodation for 256,861 
pupils in the public schoolrooms, hut the 
enrollment will, it is anticipated, exceed 
this considerably, and half-day attend- 
ance will be necessary for the younger 
pupils. The enrollment at the private 
and parochial schools exceeds in number 
that of any previous year. A good many 
so-called “fads” are likely to fall by the 
wayside this year. The board feels that 
it cannot afford to teach the fine arts, for 
which only one pupil in a hundred shows 
any inclination, or to teach cooking to 
girls whose mothers might perform the 
service, when many children will be prac- 
tically debarred from school because of 
lack of accommodation. The night 
schools, it is felt, must be mainta‘ned at 
any cost, since these offer the only oppor- 
tunity for instruction to many hundred 
day workers. The attendance at these is 
not made up of children alone. A few 
women and many men who have not had 
early opportunities for education, or 
foreigners who wish to leara Eng?):sh 
grammatically, attend them. It is felt by 
the broadest-minded educators that the 
schools in this too rapidly srowing com- 
munity must minister to the actual needs 
of the many, and that those who wish ex- 
traordinary instruction, particulnrly in 
branches not relating to the three R’s, will 
have to pay for it in private schools. The 
fostering of imaginary talents and the in- 
struction in things for which the parent 
should assume responsibility have be- 
come too heavy a task. The city is, 
moreover, impressed with its inconsist- 
ency in providing truant offizers, ani then 
not furnishing school room for the tru- 
ants when they are brought to terms. 


Some elaborate new plans to teach boys a 
trade through the co-operation of a labor 
organization and a technical school have 
just been projected by the Lewis Institute 
and the Industrial Trades’ Union, known 
as the-“non-union union.” The purpose 
of the innovation is to give to all appren- 
tices vouched for by the union a technica] 
education, and fit them for their respec- 
tive callings. As at present outlined, the 
apprentice recommended by the union will 
get free tuition at the institute, in addition 
to a regular weekly wage. The term will 
extend over the prescribed three years of 
each boy’s apprenticeship, and he will be 
obliged to spend two evenings each week 
at the institute. Upon the completion of 
the term, the school will certify him to the 
union, which will in turn provide him 
with a card, indicating that he is entitled 
to all consideration due a journeyman. 
President Symms of the Industrial Trades’ 
Union, which was organized during the 
course of the labor war, says that it was 
the-intention of his organization to pay 
more attention to the apprentice system 
than the subject had yet received in the 
history of the labor movement. In this 
connection circulars have been issued to 
the various unions affiliated with the 
Building Trades’ Council and all other 
labor unions setting forth the new plans. 

Rev. Clifford W. Barnes, a graduate of 
the Yale academic department in the class 
of ’89, has been elected president of Illi- 
nois College. For several years he has 
been professor of social science in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He accepted the 
presidency with a guarantee of a substan- 
tial increase in the endowment fund of the 
institution. Rev. Mr. Barnes was gradu- 
ated from the Yale theological department 
in 1892, and from Chicago University in 
1893. He was head worker in the men’s 
social settlement, and pastor of the Sedg- 
wick-street Presbyterian church, Chicago, 
for two years. He was for a year an as- 
sistant of Rev. John Hall, New York, and 


has recently studied in Oxford and Par's. fe 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. CHARLES. Rev. E. M. Gravath, 
for twenty-two years president of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn., is dead. He 
was chaplain of the 10lst Ohio Volunteers 
Infantry during the Civil War. Dr. 


‘Gravath was born July 1, 1833, at Han- 


over, N. Y. In 1857 he was graduated 
from Oberlin College, and from the de- 
partment of theology in 1860. He became 
chaplain of the Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
in 1863, and at once joined the regiment, 
which was guarding the pontoon bridge 
over the Tennessee river at Bridgeport, 
Ala. He was mustered out of the army in 
Nashville in 1865. Having seen during 
the war the great need of the emancipated 
slaves, and being the son of an original 
abolitionist, he devoted himse:f to the edu- 
cational work in the South. me was ap- 
pointed field agent by the American Mis- 
sionary Association for the opening of 
schools in the central South. He was ac- 
companied by Rev. E. P. Smith. The two 
found General C. B. Fisk at Nashville as 
commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
for Tennessee and Kentucky, with Prvufes- 
sor John Ogden,- who was alsv a field 
agent of the Western Freedmen’s Aid 
Commission of Cincinnati. Gravath, 
Smith, and Ogden agreed that Nashville 
was a great strategic point for educational 
work, and this led to the purchase, on 
their own responsibility, of a block of land 
near the Chattanooga depot, at a cost of 
$16,000, on which stood a large hospital 
erected by the government for war pur- 
poses, that was to be sold soon, on which 
they established the Fisk school. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. The state board of edu- 
cation has adopted books for the public 
schools for six years from date. None 
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others can be used. The board has given 
heed to the demands made by Confed- 
erate veterans and others that “Southern 
children should be taught from Southern 
books,”’ and all the histories and readers 
selected come from a Richmond publish- 
ing house, and the histories are written 
by a Virginian. General Walker, after 
returning from the last Confederate 
reunion, resigned his place as manager of 
a publishing house in Charleston to de- 
vote his whole time to this cause, work- 
ing not only in South Carolina, but in 
other Southern states. The books se- 
lected by the state board have received 
the indorsement of officers of the Sur- 
vivors’ Association. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. Dr. Jenckes, for- 
merly rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal] 
church at Indianapolis, and attached at 
one time to Griswold College in Indiana, 
left New Orleans August 29 with a faculty 
of teachers and instruments, apparatus 
and supplies for the establishment of an 
American college for girls at Santa Cruz 
de Yojoa, Honduras. Four years ago Dr. 
Jenckes visited Honduras on a pleasure 
trip. He found that all the better. class of 
natives wanted their girls to have an 
American education and to learn the Eng- 
lish language, believing that it was the 
destiny of the country to become some day 
a part of the United States. Upon the so- 
licitation of leading citizens of Honduras, 
including two ex-presidents, Dr. Jenckes 
was induced to open a school at Santa Cruz. . 





IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The Kent County Institute will meet in 
the grammar school, Richibucto, October 
4and 5. An interesting session is looked 
for. Inspector Smith is the president and 
George A. Hutchinson the secretary. 

It is proposed to hold a joint institute 
of the teachers of Restigouche, Glouces- 
ter, and Northumberland at Bathurst dur- 
ing the second week in October. Inspec- 
tor Mersereau and the leading teachers in 
the counties named are moving in the 
matter, and the result may be confidently 
predicted—good institute work and a 
stimulus to greater educational effort on 
the North shore. 

The New Brunswick normal school 
opened September 3. The number of stu- 
dents who enrolled on the first day was 
135, which, with twenty in the French de- 
partment, makes an attendance of fifty 
less than last year. 

(Continued on page 206.) 
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IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


ONTARIO. 


TORONTO. The public school board, 
at its last meeting, discussed at great 
length the report of the property commit- 
tee submitting information as to the cost 
of the different plans of _ erecting 
Bathurst-street school. The original 
plan, No. 1, involves an expenditure of 
$39,513; plan No. 2, which 1s for a one- 
story building of seven rooms, an ex- 
penditure of $25, 913; plan No. 3, for a 
two-story building of eleven room:, four 
north rooms to be added hereafter, 
$29,067; plan No. 4, for a two-story build- 
ing, completing the exterior, $19,804. Mr. 
Hodgson, chairman of the committee, ex- 
plained that if the first plan was carried 
out the appropriation would be excee!:d 
by $18,000; the second plan would give 
the people a complete building of seven 
rooms, with basement complete, which 
2ould be converted hereafter into a three- 
story building, which would require an 
excess over the appropriation of only 
$4,765, and which could be put up by 
Easter. Plan No. 3 would require an-ex- 
cess over the appropriation of 7,919. 
Plan No. 4 would leave a small surplus, 
but it meant simply the skeletor of a 
two-story building of fifteen rooms, in 
which there would be nothing complete. 
If the city council did not vote next year 
sufficient money to complete this building, 
it would remain perhaps for two years an 
evidence of monumental folly on the part 
of the board, and in the winter the frost 
would get into it and damage it. He fav- 
ored No. 2 plan himself. Mr. Godfrey 
moved that all four plans be referred 
back to the committee. Mr. Scott moved 
in amendment that plan No. 4 be° ac- 
cepted. He thought that the board would 
get the money to finish the building when 
the time came. He protested against re- 
ferring back all the plans and loing 
nothing. If this injustice was done to the 
people of the Bathurst-street district, he 
would send in his resignation as 2 mem- 
ber of the board. Mr. Scott’s amendment 
was put and lost, and Mr. Godfrey’s mo- 
tion carried. A motion by Mr. Noble that 
algebra, geometry, and botany he not 
taught in the schools, and that the fifth 
book course consist of only one yea’, was 
ruled out of order as involving a change 
of the by-laws. A notice of motion by 
Mr. Hale to the effect that the principals 
and teachers be allowed to classify the 
fifth-book pupils in the same manner, as 
if no amalgamation had tak2n place, was 
referred to a special meeting of the bcard. 


CUBA. 

HAVANA. George P. Gregory, super- 
intendent of the San Jose correctional 
school, is dead of yellow fever. His 
widow and four children are in this city. 
Mr. Gregory was formerly connected with 
the California reform school near Los 
Angeles, and was a native of Whittier, 
Cal. He took charge of the Cuban insti- 
tution on July 14, and had been very suc- 
cessful in its management. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


Judge Taft, whose commission took 
charge of the civil administration on Sep- 
tember 1, in his correspondence with the 
national government, has this to say of 
the work of Bernard Moses, who has 
charge of the educational work of the 
islands: In carrying out a new educa- 
tional system, Professor Moses considered 
that the teaching of the English language 
to the Filipinos was of the first import- 
ance, as it wuld enable the natives to 
more readily understand and appreciate 
American institutions. lin teaching Eng- 
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lish to the Filipinos the plan followed by 
Professor Moses is to have English used 
by the teachers instead of teaching it 
chrough the medium of Spanish or Tagalo 
tongue. Judge Taft calls particular at- 
tention to the eagerness of the Filipinos 
for schools and to the establishment of 
municipal governments throughout the 
island of Luzon. 





BLOW TO BROTHERS’ SCHOOL. 





LATIN AND GREEK CAN BE TAUGHT IN THEM NO 
LONGER—A SERIOUS BLOW. 

With the opening of the scholastic year 
this month the Christian brothers, in 
their colleges in the United States, enter 
upon the new order prescribel for them 


“by their superiors in France, who have 


compelled them to cease teaching the 
elassics.. It was said that the Christian 
brothers had resolved to submit quietly 
to the decision of Rome upholding the 
course of their French supeciors, but now 


comes a report that they hope to get per-— 


mission from the authorities in itome to 
sever their connection with the French 


brotherhood and establish an independ- 
ent American order. In this way the 
classics could be restored to their col- 
leges, and the brothers would again take 
a leading place among Catholic educators. 
“It is absolutely necessary,” said a priest 
who is friendly to the brothers, “‘that the 
American Christian brothers secure their 
independence of the parent order in 
France. If they wish to conduct leading 
Catholic colleges, they must teach the 
classics. A Catholic college without a 
classical course is practically an ab- 
surdity, for young men intended for the 
priesthood, for the bar, and for the medi- 
eal profession will keep away from it. 
Many of the priests of the country made 
their collegiate course under the direction 
of the brothers, and they have advised 
their old teachers that the wisest thing 
for them to do is to strive for their inde- 
pendence. As a result, everything con- 
sistent with loyalty to the chtrch is to be 
done to secure for the brothers independ- 
ence of the domination of the French 
superiors, who are totally ignorant of 
conditions in this country.” The leaders 
among the American brothers feel very 
keenly the punishment given to Brother 
Justin, former American provincial, and 
the other brothers who protested against 
the order of the French superior discon- 
tinuing the teaching of the classics. 
Brother Justin, who as head of the 
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brothers in the United States was re- 
garded as almost as influential as any 
Catholic prelate in the country, is now a 
teacher of English in a small school in 
France.—New York Sun. 








MORE COPIES OF A “MESSAGE TO 
GARCIA.” 


The passenger department of the New 
York Central seems never to tire of send- 
ing out copies of “A Message to Garcia.” 
The latest issue is the first five thousand 
of the third half million edition, and is 
numbered consecutively from 1,000,000 to 
1,004,999. It is printed on heavy plate 


paper, the illustrations being brought out 
in a manner equal, if not superior, to the 
best. magazines. The pages have a red 
line around them, and the book is bound 
in a gray blue cloth and heavy boards. It 
is intended for libraries, and was issued 
at the request of a large number of 
American libraries, which wanted the 
“Message” in a permanent binding. This 
edition contains, in addition to Mr. Hub- 
bard’s preachment, a short sketch, with a 
portrait, of Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew 
S. Rowan, the man who carried a “Mes- 
sage to Garcia,’’ a short sketch, with a 
portrait, of General Calixto Garcia, the 
man to whom the “Message” was carried, 
and a short sketch, with portrait, of Elbert 
Hubbard, the man who wrote a “Message 
to Garcia.” It also contains eight pages 
of extracts from the press, and comments 
from well-known educators, clergymen, 
professional men, and many large em- 
ployers of men, on the ‘‘Message’”’ itself; 
a sketch of the Cuban Educational Asso- 
ciation, and a sketch on Harvard-Ameri- 
canism and the Cuban teachers. 

A limited number of copies may be ob- 
tained at fifty cents each by addressing 
George H. Daniels, general passenger 
agent, Grand Central station, New York. 
~From the New York Tribune. 





“What is God’s last name?” asked an 
innocent child who had heard a favorite 
American oath. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 
.--- BETWEEN.... 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 














The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Cc, M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen’] Passenger Agent. 
Gen’] Traffic Manager. 


A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


OF INTEREST TO 
Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. 
Subscription Price,---- $1.00 per Year. 
Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 


505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


He Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 
Ps: chology. Hypno' ism, Personal Magnet- 
ism, and Clairvoyanee, is now on sale, It is a 100 
page book, well illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth, 
cents; paper, 25 centa. 








ANY SUBSCRIBER 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTiIon who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us,on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


NeW ENG PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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i Summer 
Vacations 


A most delightful place for the summer vacation is 
: Lake Chautauqua, reached from the west, south and 
southwest by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
Air cool and invigorating, fine boating, fishing, &c.; 7 
many delightful resorts about the lake, including the 
world-famed Chautauqua Assembly. Good accommo- 
dations in cottages and hotels from $7 to $21 per week. 4 

Our illustrated book, ‘*Lake Chautauqua,” tells 
= about it; sent free anywhere. 





vr 


Write to 3 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Foundations of DIIINE §.0 05> 6003300044 che cee oy 


The Meaning Of SBME ss ss obs ccnsass\ccebodebndas 
Loa 0 Classtes The Golden Legend. Vol 
and LV .cedsdar ste redes oe des sceu Esb vies cee west 
wiceagane of Piam@ G@OMEOtTY.......s. ccc recswevecs 
recinnings of English Literature......... Sb re cen 
Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture........... 
source Bo k of English Literature.................. 
The Monitor and the Navy Under Steam............ 
The Half-H@arted,...sccccecscceserseseseererececcess 
Petersburg TAl@B...-++sesceescceccccescsevenscrcerers 
A History Of GT@CCO,. cc06 4. ceeeee ceceeccececee see 
Sons of the MOFMiNG.... +... sececserseccescceveesvees 
Ascent of Mount St. Elias ( Alaska.)................ 
Paul of TAYOUD. 0500-20 04.00 06 0nd CBB e bese boweceds becees 
Buddha and Buddhism, ..........0ecccsseeeee reece 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age................. 
Atie!d and AflOAE......-ceececececrecssceecres eoneees 


The Wall Street Point of View..................... 
The Master Christian; A Novel.................+++ 


Sam Houston. | Beacon Biographies }........... 
Stonewall Jackson. ‘ Beach! pdae UK bales ye 
The Gentle Art of Good Talking................. ... 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Ormond. Macmillan Company, N.Y. $3.00 
Harrison. “6 “ “ 175 
Caxton. ‘ in “ 50 
Durfee Ginn & Co., Boston.  .80 
Lewis. Mg bie os 95 
Twombly. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, N. Y. 150 
(luackenbos. Harper & Bros., a 
Lee. Henry Holt & Co., ‘ 2,00 
Bennett. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Buchan. oo ‘ “ “ 1.50 
Garnett. te + bid «“ 1.50 
Abbott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 2.26 
Philpott. “ " ” bad 1.50 
Abruzzi. F, A. Stokes Company, “ 12 50 
Bird Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1 2.00 
Lillie “ se “ oe 1,25 
Purves. + 4 od * 1.25 
Stockton. “ “ sd “ 1.50 
Clews. Silver, Burdett, & Co., “ 1.50 
Corelli. Dodd, Mead, & Co., i 1.50 
Elliott. Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston. .75 

e “ “ “ee “ec 75 

— M. F. Mansfield, N. Y. 75 








MISCELLANY. 

“That man seems stupid,” whispered a 
guest at dinner, referring to another guest 
who had hardly spoken. 

“Stupid?” whispered back her compan- 
ion; “he is a library of information.” 

“Possibly,” she replied, “but not a cir- 
culating library.” 


‘Where is the American section?” asked 
the visitor to the Paris show. 

“Oh, monsieur,” replied the polite at- 
tendant, “ze Americaines! Zey are such 


great peoples—and we lofe them so much - 


it is all yours—effery section!’’—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Freddy, the son of a well-known min- 
ister, had misbehaved, and, to punish him, 
he was not allowed to eat at the family 
table. A small table was set for him in 


the corner of the dining-room. When his 
dinner was placed before him, Freddy said 
very solemnly:— 

“Lord, I thank thee that thou hast 
spread a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies.’’—Judge. 

All the field which thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee. 

Man for thee doth sow and plow, 

Farmer he and landlord thou. 

—Anacreon. 


School Mistress—‘‘Willie, what did you 
disobey me for?” 

Willie—‘ ’Cos I thought you’d whip 
me.” 

School mistress—“What do you want 
me to whip you for?” 

Willie—‘ ’Cos pa said he would if you 
didn’t, and he hurts.” 


Professor to pupil—“In which of his bat- 
tles was Gustavus Adolphus killed?” 

Pupil (after reflection)—‘I think it was 
his last battle.” 








SCVSSISOSS VSSVSsessesessp 


a At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. é 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
@-Seeseened 

















tm Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 








Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Taachars Wanted AtEn'ah TEACHERS’ BUREAU 

















Valuable Desk Books for Teachers, 





PREPARING TO READ: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. 


By Mary A. Sprar, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- 
ings by D. R. Auesspure. Boards, price, 


50 cents. 

With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author bezins at 
the foundation, and tells just what preparation 
should be made at home; following this with the 


preparation at school. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 
Common Animal Forms. 


By Crarapet Gitman. Boards. 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 
found it practicable to attempt with children. Each 
‘lesson”’ is in two parts,—one in large print, con- 
sisting of statements of children’s observations, 
often in their own language; the other in smaller 
print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
and additional facts. These directions instruct the 
teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., are to 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and 
how they should be handled. 


RECREATION QUERIES 
/n United States History, with Answers. 


By Pror. C. L. Gruser, State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents. 


Fully 





THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY : 
The Continents. 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G.C. Fisner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Gcog- 
taphy ever published. 


NATIVE TREES: 
A Study for School and Home. 


By L. W. Russett, Providence, R. I. 
lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen 
them, in walks and rambles, in town and country. 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
been published on this subject. 


QUEER QUESTIONS 
And Ready Replies. 


By S. Grant OvrpHant. Handsomely 
bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


SCHOOL - KEEPING: 


How To Do It. 


By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. Cloth. Price 
75 cents. 


Il- 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO; 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON : 
8 Somerset Street 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 

Medina, N. Y.—As you are aware, Miss Foster has been elected at Elmira. We have released her and are 
therefore in immediate need of a good teacher. omy | recommend to us not to exceed three candidates. We 
desire a teacher of ao appearance and scholarship. college graduate is preterred, but a normal graduate of 
some experience will be acceptable. Her work will be the same as that assigned to Miss Foster on the enclosed 
ge ae gg | Se reuwaree to take full charge of the rhetorical work of the school. Salary, £500.— sup t 

' Telegram.—Make immediate personal application, Medina, English , in 
Hl Piet ates 8 Veta, Canaidaigta, §. 3! 2 ow: ts : na, English, history, five hundred. Answer.—To Miss 
v eiv e na a ntment. ank you for your good work for me,— Miss S. ld 

We have engaged Miss Seofieia. She seems to fill the Teauiremente in every particular, roe ot oN will 

prove as satisfactory as Miss Gay, whom yot sent us a year ago.— Sup't Armstrong, Sept. 10. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION "tu. 


Chicago, I11. 
Eastern Branch: 








Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 


nv. | 











494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, those without positions. 
The Albert ies er tee Wek Wetec te spats 
Teachers’ wisn, Sigh Sehootn bite Schools, ete. "Prompt Hall, 
Agency. cue memmatind yk Chicago 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 3878 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGU. 
MERICAN : : ’ introduces to Uo! ; 
and FOREICN mEACHERS' AGENCY | scnoois “sad rami ood 
every department of instruction ; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fu.Ton. . 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


with good genera) education wanted for de 
PECIALISTS Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 





rtment@work in High 





(Formerly Home Teachers’ Agency.) 
RECOMMENDs KXPERT TRACHE RS, 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Baxter Bldg., Congress St., Portland, Me. 








THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


SCHERMERHOR 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, a and best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 


> a ’ 
3 E. 14th St, N.Y. Joun O. Rooxwiun, } Managers. 








Ashburton P1. ‘ton. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
318 Wabash tye. 'Chhonae. 25 King 8t., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bidg., Minneepoits. 
533 Oooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Propas., 
2-A Beacon St. ton. 
University Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manual. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
enhaee Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, © 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
. a rlsguteen is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N. Y, 











HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 





212 Manhattan Building. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Ruggery Bldg., 


The Central Teachers’ Agency oiisis, oni: 


c e teachers in every State in the Union. Our permanent cuentage is large, giving us Many di- 

woes enti tor teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us, and we will i ies honestly 
what we can do for you. Reference Book free. ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 








SSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSESSESSSSESSSSSSS} 
' { We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship ea 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 

gency 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


ee 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Om YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the ~ UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 





“ nal of Education” will secure a have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
oeane es free. MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
N. E. 


PUBLISHING CO., subscription. 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO, 
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Lippincotr’s LANGUAGE SERIES 
LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 


12mo, Cloth, 40 cents 


— AND — 


LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


12mo, Cloth, 50 cents 


By J. N. PATRICK, A.M., 


AUTHOR OF “ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGICS,” “PEDAGOGICAL PEBBLES,” “ ENGLISH IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS,” AND “THE RECITATION.” 








This new two-book series of Language and Grammar texts excels every 
other series of language texts in the following important particulars : 


{. Lessons on Language is methodically inductive. 
If. It is definite in aim. 
ILI. The method of the author requires the pupil to use a grammatical fact as soon as he 
has learned it. 
IV. Word-Study is methodically presented. 
V.. The dictation exercises train the pupil to give undivided attentiun. 
VI. The sentence- making exercises, oral and written, require the pupil to review, to think. 
to invent. 
VIL. The treatment of phrases and clauses is simple and concise. 
VIII. The treatment of verbs and verb- phrases is especially clear. 
IX. The treatment of participles and infinitives is unusually complete. ° 
X. Suggestions to teachers and pupils are nimerous, and found where they are needed. 


I. Lessons in Grammar treats the fundamental principles which form the basis of the 
language clearly and concisely. 
II. Minor grammatical facts and exceptions which embarrass young students are separated 
from the essential facts and given in notes. 
III. The treatment of verbs, of verb-phrasee, of copula and complement, is unusually 
simple and complete. 
IV. The treatment of verbals is the simplest yet published. 
V. Phras¢s and clauses do the work of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 
VI. The constructive exercises compel the pupil to master the structure of the sentence. 
VII. Equrvarent Expressions and Orper are treated in Lessons I. anp II., Parr II. 
VIII. Letter writing and composition are briefly discussed, and abundant EXERCISES furnished. 
IX. The Lesson on Fauntry Dietion suggests much to an inquiring pupil and a growing 
teacher. 
X. Explanatory notes and pedagogical suggestions, which are interspersed throughout the 
text, are worthy of special notice. 





Unusually low prices for introduction and exchange will 
be quoted on application to the publishers. 

Correspondence in regard to the introduction of these books 
is cordially invited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


READING 


A Trip to Cuba. 


This is Number One of 
THE LITTLE JOURNEYS ABROAD SERIES. 


A new journey every month. 
A new country each journey. 
Each volume only 15 cents. 











Send 15 cents for A Trip to Cuba, and full particulars. 


MUSIC: 


New Century Songs. 

















A New Book by S. C. HANSON. 


Over 300,000 of his books sold. 
This is one of his best 


Price (128 pages): Boards, 30 cents ;. Manila, 25 cents, 


ARITHMETIC: 


New Practical Arithmetic. 
New Higher Arithmetic. 


By A. W. Ricu, Prof. Mathematics, lowa State Norn.al School. 


New Books --- Improved Methods. 


Prices . New Practicat Arithmetic........ 50 centa. 
- * New Higher Arithmetic........... 75 cents. 




















Liberal Terms for Introduction and Exchange. 











Books sent postpaid at prices given. Send orders, 
or write for descriptive circulars and catalogue to 


A. FLANAGAN CoO., Publishers,| © 


266 -- 268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 





Regular Single Numbers, Paper, 15 cents, net, postpaid. 








Books from the Riverside Literature Series 
IN USE IN THE 


Public Schools of Braintree, Mass. 


Grades No. of R. L. S. Paper. 
Ae. i "Hiawatha Primer. (Cloth only.) (Double Number.) Hae atte eo P #40 
Verse and Prose for Begitiners in Kead ing. A ° . ; ‘ 59 15st 
Ill: Seudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. ee ee Oy Ne eh eee BOT 
Stories from Hans Andersen. . PEON, Ch eae eee Sea -B0t 
Grimms’ German Household Tales. be og seater apt Sane 107-108 HOt 
IV. Peabody’s Old Greek Folk Stories. ‘ A i Bee Se R ae 114 15+ 
— low’s AD oe | of sewethe. Fi ° ‘ ‘ ‘ Taped : 13-14 30 
Scudder’s Boo! ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . 144 15+ 
Vs Longtellow’ ‘8 Children’s. sas. ‘etc. ‘ é : 3 ° H 11-43 .30** 
Hawthorne’s Wonder- Book. Br Nip ae te tee he 99 17-18 30 ° 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River; ete. 4 + 126 .15t 
Selections from Whittier’s Child Life in Poetry and Prose. e 4 70-71 -30*" 
VI. Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair. > ; ® ‘ 7-8-9 45 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish; Elizabeth. . ei 2 15t 
Dickens's Christmas Carol, and The C rieket on the eepmane é A 57-58 .30** 
Whittier’s Snow- Bound, and Other Poems. " 4 “ P 4 « 15t 
VIL. Irving’s Essays from Sketch _om PY wks eer te dip te ts ett 30 
Bryant’s Sella, Thanatopsis, et ‘ oe ee 15+ 
Holmes’s Grandmother's Stor r of Bunker iu Battle, ete. ‘ ‘ 6-31 .3ue* 
Burroughs’s Birds and Bees, etc. . : ‘ : 28-36 .30** 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. ° . ° Ca pein Oe é ° 1 .15t 
*Rembrandt, Riverside Art Series. ‘ ; é é > > 7 . 
VIII. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, veal : ‘ ; ‘ , ° ‘ 30 »15t 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, etc. ° ° > ‘ > : ‘ ‘ 73 15t 
Shakes ase 3 Merchant of Venice . ‘ 5 " é . 55 «lit * 


Scott's of the Lake. (Double Number.) ° ° ° . 4% 53 30+ 
*Palmer’ a ranslation of Homer’s Ody rode 7 A . a é 
*Raphael Riverside Art Series. 

* Starred volumes are not in the Riverside Literature Series, ‘but are " published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Prices will be given on application. 


Also bound in cloth: +25 cents. ~ The two parts in one vol.,40 cents. tt in Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 5: 
cents. ** Nos. lland 63 in one vo!., 40 cents; likewise 70 and 71, t7 and 58, 6 and 31, 28 and 36. ***Nos.7, 
8, 9 in one vol,, 50 cents. 





A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each number of 
the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFELIN & CO. 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 E.17th St., New. York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





The Prang Educational Company 


announce the publication of a new and beautiful manual on 


Water Color 
Instruction. 


Gives a carefully planned course of lessons covering the work in primary 
and grammar grades. A valuable help to teachers. Profusely illustrated in 
black and white and in colors. For special price of Water Color Manual 
—_ also of the New Prang Color Box, address either of the Company’s 
offices : — 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK BOSTON 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
—_ FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. <a 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and ) 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

x@™ Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Rerkeley Streets. Boston, Maas. 

















Publishers. "E ducational Institutions a 


LLLOLPLPLPIPELIELIOEI__E_0— OOOO : Sé 





ONIVERSITY! rt Write for Catalogue, COLLEGES. ; 


id Price-List, vt BM Goo UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
( aie to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PUBLISHING Any Information, | 

; — - 

Sr se 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

43-47 Fast 10th St.. ranch 6 awe PERE - 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO § Special ; 

o New York  ] Course sor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 

Actual experience in public school music teaching. 

Pupils prepared for =. and concert engage- 

ments. For circulars appl 









































EB. De 2 Washington Street, 

N. pt., 35 wey manne, } Mass. Miss JoLia KE. CRANE, irector, Potsdam, N. ¥. } 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. "Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- I 





ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 


Entirely SPANISH—wirmovr 4 A MASTER, | ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 








Se - j 





‘* PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
MAR, AND CONVERSATION ”’ 7 
The latest and most successful method; gives imitated STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. F 
pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. For women only. Especial attention is called 
ve better feat. book. ‘: aire Marie iotre Dame, Ind.). | to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- | 
very excellent treatise.”— ular ucator. 
oy all that is claimed for it.’ aaa. Sch. Bd. Journal. roe — a Sas yr. folie 
P. 107. PAPER BOARDS, 490.; CLOTH, 500. ; POSTPAII , 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION 8Q., N.Y. | QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrincewareR, Mass. ) | 
Publishers of the *‘ Complete Phonographic Instructor.” Prineipal, pacts < a. G. SOYDEN M ° | 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


QOOO©OOOQOO@OO@ Principal, W. P. BEOKWITA. | 
School Books : Gun nom pone, Wars we Cd 


For both sexes. 


: For eatalogues address 
In a Ul | ‘ 6) CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


And at New York prices, singly (/ igtare NORMAL SOHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 6) For both sexes. For catalogues address 
second-hand or new, by any boy or Joun G. THomPsON, yprencine). 


girl in the remotes< hamlet, or any 4 ——- =~ - ——__—_- —— == 
teacher or official anywh d ©) Nara age = 
deme eg © FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
























Goo» LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winsnre Teacnins’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


. Brand new, complete alphabetical 
. catalogue, /ree, of school books of az 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 
HINDS &: NOBLE 














UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 


©). O@® Institute New York City \S& 
have their subscriptions advanced 81x 
montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 


@O©OO80O0000 |b wr’ 
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